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Champion Typist 


The electric typewriter, 

while it is comparatively 
young in years, is here to 
stay. Within the past few 
years thousands of manual type- 
writers have been replaced by 
electrics in offices throughout the 


land; teacher training institutions 
are alert to necessary changes 
in teaching methods and in several 
instances have conducted experi- 
mental classes in electric typing; 
hundreds of schools are installing 
electric typewriters to give students 
the opportunity of familiarizing 
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trained on the Underwood 
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More and more offices are rapidly 
adopting Electric Typewriters to 
meet increasing needs for greater 
output as well as better work... 

Prepare your students now by 
teaching them the Underwood All 
Electric way. 

Impart the Electric Touch. 
equip your students with a “‘profes- 
sional skill’’ that will enable them to 
meet opportunities more than half 
way. 

The Underwood All Electric Type- 
writer completely answers every de- 
mand...faster, and with minimum 
effort. In your classroom it makes 
teaching more rewarding. Enthused 


UNDERWOOD Mh tedie~ TYPEWRITER. . made wisi the si cand Leader of the World 


tonte valiiistiiatads $2.50, aenaa in advance. 
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students, encouraged by their rapid 
rate of progress... learn faster...more 
thoroughly ...giving you more time 
in which to teach other important 
business skills. 

Remember, too, that most tech- 
niques acquired on the Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter are ‘“‘carried 
over” by students when operating 
the manual typewriter. 

Be sure you see the new “‘easy-to- 
teach-on”’ Underwood All Electric... 
the typewriter which is winning the 
acclaim of teachers...and business- 
men...everywhere! Call your local 
Underwood representative today and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. 
Vol. XXVII, No. 6. 


themselves with the operation of an 
electric typewriter because of this 
growing popularity. 

Electricity eliminates so much work 
effort that it is more like play to 
operate an electric typewriter; con- 
sequently a beginner will learn with 
much greater ease, and speed will 
come much faster. Don’t consider 
the electric typewriter as solely a 
machine for advanced students. Try 
a beginners’ class—you’ll be pleased 
with their progress. 
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how to ke ep smiling 
_as you teach filing 
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While filing itself could hardly be called a chuckle- 
provoking subject, we do know at least seven ways 
you can cut out needless drudgery and direct your 
energies to the happier, more creative phases of 
your job. 

1. Basic in the “package” we offer is the new 
Fifth Edition of the textbook “Progressive Index- 
ing and Filing”. Dynamic and inspiring, it stresses 
practical methods rather than tiresome theories 
and rules. It’s complete and authoritative on all 
recognized commercial systems; includes full dis- 
cussion of latest developments such as filing-on- 
film. Profusely illustrated; 304 pages; maroon 
leather binding; only $1.40 or slightly more in 
Central and Western states. 

2. Free—The half-hour sound-and-color motion 
picture “It Must Be Somewhere”. Packed with 
laughs, it presents an amazing amount of solid 
and serious information on why good filing is im- 
portant and how progressive firms organize their 
files for top efficiency. 

3. Free—Teacher’s Manual. Gives you all the 
answers in convenient form ... saves you hours 
and hours of time. 

4. Free—Certificates of Achievement—an incen- 
tive that really gets results. 

5. Free—“Questions and Answers”, sent to you 
periodically, a virtual treasury of up-to-the-minute 
teaching hints and suggestions. 

6. Free—Extra tests to supplement and enrich 
your course; can be used for alternate or surprise 
examinations. 

7. Identic Practice Sets— The learn-by-doing 
method that gives thorough preparation for actual 
business filing problems at a cost of less than 1¢ 
per student! Choice of vertical or visible equip- 
ment. 

Quite a list, isn’t it? But it won't do a bit of good 
until we hear from you, so mail the coupon right 
now. No obligation, of course. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Director 
American Institute of Records Administration 
Room 1681, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: 

(] Free 30-day-examination copy of “Progressive 
Indexing and Filing,” fifth edition...which will 
become my own if I adopt it for my students 

[] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— 
Vertical Filing 

(] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— 

Visible Filing 
(] Free movie “It Must Be Somewhere” 
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USED IN OVER 3000 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


During the past few years over three thousand schools 
and colleges have adopted the Hartnett adjustable typewrit- 
ing desk. Reports and repeated reorders from many of these 
schools attest to the fact that these advance-type desks defi- 
nitely promote classroom work. They eliminate the long- 
standing problem of poor posture caused by desks that are 
too high or too low for the student. A simple, patented de- 
vice, located below the "well" as shown in the illustrations, 
enables the student to adjust the typewriter to any height 
from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For depart- 
ments with limited budgets, we also furnish a typing table 
equipped with the patented adjusting device. Two of the 
models are pictured on this page. All units are rugged pieces 
of school furniture, made of oak. Send for complete data 
and prices. 





rm 


Your Cornct Sitar os ee Pee E OS PER See teeta moe ons 
' 


Typecerttr Height” : 
Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Tyewriter Height.” 


Complete information about models shown. 





| igs i} Descriptive circular about other models, 
| HAMMOND. DESK COMPANY | 
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HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESKS 
ATTAIN TOP POPULARITY 





At left is pictured one of the many 
typing classrooms in which Hart. 
nett adjustable desks are being 
used to good advantage. These 


are Model #101. 








H DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
F #101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
Be 36" long. 

Shipped assembled. 








Hartnett Adjustable Table PU] 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34" long. 
Shipped disassembled. 
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BUSINESSMEN 
_ — 
<= Bie 
50 mans y/| lh > A 
AMERICAN INDLSTRY DEPENDS OX a 
SpDITIO. | & FU, 


DITTO, incerpereted, 


2102 W. Harrisen Street * Chicage #2, Htineis 


Says this plain and timely message: These 
days of national defense pressure, 
businessmen have been probing the industrial processes, 
looking for economies and short-cuts, when paperwork offers 
the greatest opportunity for savings and speed-ups. All of business, 
all of industry, is only dead equipment without paperwork to make it go! 


SO SHOULD YOU STOP AND ACT 


Paperwork is the slow-up or speed-up of business, and speeding paperwork is 
DITTO’s business. The more you know about DITTO the better equipped you 
are for resultful teaching—for AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON DITTO! 


MEAT HERE FOR STUDENTS,T00 


Take two otherwise equally trained students. One grasps business 
function by understanding DITTO. The other does not. Which 
has the “edge” in employment and business progress? 


FREE! 5-Lesson DITTO course 


NOW AVAILABLE—a course of five 30-minute 
lessons covering DITTO operation and function 
—printed in reproducing ink so each student may 
have personal lesson sheets. 


one ae ome ae con ow ow 


d., Chicago 12, 
DITTO, Inc., 609 So. Oakley Blv mh lease send 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me p 
me the 5-lesson DITTO Course. 


My Name 
Snel ' Appearing currently in 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, 
Address " Fortune, Business Week, ete, 
Ne 
Na 























EDITORIAL NOTES 


Elvin S. Eyster 





—_—- 


WHAT DO 
THEY BELIEVE? 


That the greatest need in America in the 1950’s is for a spiritual revival, for the recognition 
of ideals to which all of the people collectively as well as individually subscribe and toward the 
achievement of which their work, their energies, their thoughts, and their strength may be directed 
is echoed by the press, from the pulpit, in lecture hall, and in the halls of Congress. A nation 
has made progress only when the people who comprise it have had a goal or objective—ideals 
toward which they collectively and individually have moved—toward which they have worked. 
Conversely, there has been not only stagnation but marked deterioration when the people of a 
nation have not been motivated to put forth their best efforts to achieve a goal—an ideal. Ideals 
are possible only when men have beliefs, when they have principles for which they stand. 

Men whose contributions are greatest to the world in which they live are those who stand firmly 
for principles in which they implicitly believe. They are men who have definite convictions. They 
have the ability to formulate their own points of view and beliefs. They stand for the precepts 
that they believe. No man has ever made a lasting contribution to the progress of mankind who 
did not have convictions and who did not stand immovably for certain principles in which he 
had faith because he believed in them. No man has ever had a satisfying, enjoyable, and truly 
successful life who has not had a code, a set of guiding principles of his own. What a code or 
set of principles is to an individual, an ideal such as liberty and freedom is to a nation. 


One cannot help asking to what extent men have principles in which they believe and for which 
they stand. Indeed, one may wonder at times if they may, because of not exercising it, be losing 


the capacity to think for themselves or to think independently enough to develop precepts for 
which they stand firmly because they believe in them. A question may be asked also as to what 
is the ideal or goal toward which the people of America are striving today. The greatness of 
America is due in no small part to the implicit belief our people have had in liberty, freedom, and 
the dignity of the individual. These attributes of democracy have been driving, motivating forces. 
Seemingly they are now taken for granted. Does this mean we do not have a goal, an ideal toward 
which our people collectively and individually are striving? Is there a relationship between the 
fact that men may today have few convictions of their own, have no self-constructive principles 
in which they believe and the fact that America needs a spiritual awakening—a goal, an ideal, to 
stimulate us to our highest effort ? 

Education has a vital role in developing in students the ability to think for themselves so that 
these students may have principles in which they believe and which they will not violate. 

In some subject areas, of which business is a notable example, mastery is too frequently thought 
of as acquiring a body of knowledge comprised chiefly of working rules which give technical 
direction. In some instances skill development or manipulative ability accompany the acquisition 
of the body of knowledge or working rules. Teachers of business seem often to feel they have 
discharged their full obligation when the students have mastered the subject matter and _ skills 
involved in the subject. But, a function of education as important as teaching rules and skills is to 
develop in students the capacity to think for themselves, to stand firmly for principles in which 
they believe, and to study issues until they arrive at convictions of their own. 

These “inner resources” of an individual are not developed in the same ways that bodies of 
knowledge and skills are acquired. We probably do not know what methods may be the most 
productive in developing these resources. However, it is quite certain that one way a student 
learns to think independently and acquires the ability to derive his convictions and beliefs from 
his own study is from being in an atmosphere that is permeated by the influence of a teacher who 
has developed to a very high degree within himself these inner resources. Even more than in the 
teaching of bodies of knowledge and skills is the teacher consciously or unconsciously an impor- 
tant influence in the development of the inner resources of students by being an example. 

As people develop their inner resources—their ability and capacities—individually there will 
be a spiritual awakening in America. There will be ideals or goals toward which our people 
collectively as well as individually will strive. Americans need have no fear as long as there are 
worthy goals—ideals—toward which we are united as a people in striving to attain. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 





— 





—- An abstract of a doctorate thesis has just come to my attention. It is the culmination of a study 
_ to find out about “The Origin and Extent of Standards in Clerical Work. 


294 


Except for shorthand and typewriting standards there are none in “Clerical Work,” and those 
two skills are employed by but a fraction of office workers. “Machine manufacturers and short- 
hand inventors and publishers” are credited (or charged) with the larger part in setting such stand- 
ards as there are in shorthand and typewriting. Just “short spurt-speed-words-a-minute” stan ards 
that “were developed from short artificial tests, demonstrations, and novel performances” are stil] 
the traditional standards in school use. For shorthand, and merely ‘crude estimates of an appro- 
priate rate of speed... not based on an examination of the office-production problems to which the 
skills were ultimately to be applied,” is the way our researcher puts it. Agreed. 


But I cannot agree that “the inadequacy of the artificial, short-spurt performance as an indi- 
cator of ability to perform acceptable service in the office was soon recognized by employers.” By 
and large that inadequacy is not yet recognized, or if it is, nothing is done about it for some reason, 
In fact, our researcher furnishes all the evidence we need in support of the view I have expressed 
by acknowledging that he could not present statistically the results of his questionnaire inquiry 
on this point because 


Most concerns reported that they had no standards. 
Some concerns which reported standards expressed them in inexact terms. 
Other firms actually supplied estimates rather than facts. 


Still other companies supplied average figures which were meaningless without regard {or 
variables.” 


Our researcher finds what we all know, that “No effective improvements (have) resulted. The 
short spurt-speed-words-a-minute standard remains in common use in both schools and the busi- 
ness world.” 


Our researcher refers to “‘the failure of business education to keep pace with business needs.” 
But as far as “standards” are concerned the two—schools and business—have kept pace with each 
other, at less than a snail’s rate and in lock-step fashion, neither one making forward progress. 


So it all comes down to what I have said before, standards, either school or office, are like the 
proverbial snakes in Ireland—there aren’t any. 


Dr. Archer lays much of the blame at the door of Teachers Colleges. He’s in one. Let’s watch 
him! 


a These are trying times. It is natural that private schools, and perhaps public ones too, art 

COURSES tempted to adjust their courses and standards to the current almost unprecedented demand for 
stenographers and typists. What else can they do? Several things, perhaps. But first what 
should be done to prevent the short course from doing a good school irreparable damage ? 


It must be kept in mind that schools may not put on and take off programs of training without 
giving thought to the long-term effect of such chameleon-like practice. Adjustments and adapta: 
tions, yes, but not almost complete surrender to the transient demands of the times. 

The short course may do little harm if it can be limited to those whose background training i 
adequate, whose previous mastery of sentence-structure and spelling is assured, whose scholasti¢ 
ability is high, whose understanding of office routine gained through previous study or expert 
ence is substantial, whose will to succeed in this course is strong, whose aptitude for this work 
has been proven, whose energy is sufficiently abundant for the daily grind of big doses of short 
hand, and whose emotional stability can stand the pressures of the intensive work involved. In 


1 Unpublished thesis by Fred C. Archer, a New York University project. 


(Continued on page 249) 
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n the business world, surveys show that girls 
I who type prefer Royal Standard 214 to 1 over 
any other make... 

. .. Royal Electric has the same quality and 
time-saving features that are built into Royal 
Standard. 

When electricity does the work, there is less 
operator-fatigue. Work is turned out faster. Work 
is turned out better. The electric keyboard of 
Royal Electric actually encourages ‘“‘relaxed” 
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When you think about electric typewriters— 
think twice about Royal Electric 


typing, an obvious advantage. 

These are the reasons why the business world 
is turning more and more to this superb piece of 
modern office equipment. 

For you the moral is obvious. Be sure your 
students are prepared to meet this business trend 
when they go out into the business world, by 
instructing them on Royal Electric. It is the 
favorite of the business world and of schools. 
Royal Standard . . . plus electric power! 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC 


Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. F-9 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the Royal Electric, without obligation to me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





SCHOOL 
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Rhythm-add, the revolutionary new adding technique 


developed by Monroe, has proved sensationally successful 
study. 


wherever adopted. Operators in several of the larger 
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M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING ° CALCULATING ° BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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TEACHERS RATE GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED ? 


Ruth |. Anderson and Martha D. Bright 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Eighty-one teachers answer questicns indicating the warmth of their feeling 
for Gregg Simplified—the system, the teaching method, the teaching materials, 
and student achievement. 


You may recall that a previous article by the same authors in the November 
Journal dealt with the subject of "One-Year Shorthand.” 





survey of student 


N THE 1951 } 
achievement in Texas high schools 
offering one year of Gregg Short- 
hand the 
also attempted to determine how the 


Simplified, investigators 
high school teachers in Texas thought 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified com- 
pared with the Anniversary Edition. 
Since the survey was not conducted 
until April 1951, all of the teachers 
had taught Gregg Simplified at least 
one year and many of them, for two 
years. 

A brief check list was mailed to 
each teacher co-operating in the 
study. The statements were so 
phrased that in most cases they could 
be answered merely by a check mark 
either “yes,” “no,” or “no prefer- 
ence.” However, teacher interest in 
the check list was so keen that many 
of the 
comments at the end of the check list. 


Fighty-one 


teachers included additional 


schools co-operated in 
the study, but not all of the teachers 
checked all of the items which ac- 
counts for the discrepancies in the 
totals. The 
functional method was being taught 
by twice as the 
manual method. over 30 
per cent of the failed to 
indicate what method they were 
using, 


check lists showed the 


many teachers as 
However, 
teachers 


Each of the sixteen questions is 
listed below together with the teach- 


ets replies. 


l. I prefer Gregg Shorthand Simpli- 
fed to the Gregg Anniversary Edi- 
tion. 


Yes, 64 (85.3%) 
No, 7 (9.3%) 
No Preference, 4 (5.3%) 


2. The students seem to like Gregg 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


Shorthand Simplified better than 
Gregg Anniversary. 

Yes, 64 (81.0%) 

No, 5 (6.3%) 

No Preference, 10 (12.6%) 

One teacher reported that her stu- 
dents seemed to like Gregg Simpli- 
fied better at first but the better stu- 
dents did not like the longer outlines 
when they were developing speed. 
She also felt that the longer outlines 
offered more opportunities for bad 
joinings and that, because of the 
longer outlines, students frequently 
wrote the same word several differ- 
ent ways in one letter. 

3. Gregg Shorthand Simplified is 
easier to teach than Gregg Anniver- 
sary. 

Yes, 61 (84.7%) 

No, 5 (6.9%) 

No Preference, 6 (8.3%) 

One teacher commented that it was 
Shorthand 
Simplified, but that it was not so 


easier to teach Gregg 


effective. 


4. Students find Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified easier to learn than Gregg 
eInniversary. 

Yes, 66 (90.4%) 

No, 4 (5.5%) 

No Preference, 3 (4.1%) 


One teacher stated that Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified was easier to 
learn but the students did not learn 
it so thoroughly. 
5. The longer outlines in Gregg Sim- 
plified make it more difficult for the 
student to gain speed in shorthand 
writing. 

Yes, 26 (35.6%) 

No, 42 (57.5%) 

No Preference, 5 (6.6%) 


6. The students seem to write more 
fluently in Gregg Simplified than in 


Gregg -Inniversary. 
Yes, 50 (65.8%) 
No, 14 (18.4%) 
No Preference, 12 (15.8%) 

One teacher stated that her stu- 
dents wrote more fluently at the be- 
ginning of the course but later in the 
course the fluency of writing seemed 
to be directly proportional to the flu- 
ency of their handwriting. 

7. It is possible to complete the 
shorthand theory more quickly in 
Gregg Simplified than in Gregg An- 
niversary. 

Yes, 68 (90.7%) 

No, 4 (5.3%) 


No Preference, 3 (4.0%) 


One teacher commented that when 
she completed the theory so quickly 
with the entire class, she did not have 
sufficient opportunity to consider in- 
dividual difference as she had done 
previously when using the Anniver- 
the Functional 
She considered 


sary Manual and 
Book I for a reader. 
the new organization hard to use as 
one lesson a day proved to be too 
much for some students whom she 
felt 
lowed to learn more slowly. 

8. The transcription aids in the Sim- 
plified texts are a valuable aid in 


would have done better if al- 


_teaching. 


Yes, 63 (82.9%) 

No, 2 (2.6%) 

No Preference, 11 (14.5%) 
9. In your opinion, could a student 
studying Gregg Simplified for one 
year meet minimum requirements for 
stenographic work (80 words a min- 
ute dictation for five minutes, mail- 
able transcripts)? 

Yes, 57 (76.0%) 

No, 10 (13.3%) 

No Preference, 8 (10.7%) 





Of the 75 teachers checking this 
statement, 10 indicated considerable 
doubt that students could reach this 
objective. One teacher indicated that 
she believed her students could do so 
with five regular classes a week. Sev- 
eral teachers stated that only a few 
or the very best of the class could 
meet minimum requirements for sten- 
ographic work in one year. It is in- 
teresting to note that, although 76 
per cent of the teachers believed that 
their students could meet minimum 
requirements for stenographic work 
with one year of training, only 25 
students or 2.2 per cent were able to 
transcribe two mailable letters; only 
100 students or 88 per cent were 
able to transcribe one mailable letter ; 
and 89 per cent were unable to tran- 
scribe a single mailable letter. Ap- 
parently there is some discrepancy 
between the standards teachers think 
their students should be able to reach 
in one year the achievement 
which their students actually attain. 
10. In your opinion, how many se- 
mesters of Gregg Simplified must a 
student take to meet minimum job 
requirements. (Obviously, this state- 


and 


ment was inserted primarily as a 
check against the preceding  state- 
ment. ) 

1 semester, 2 (2.4%) 

2 semesters, 41 (49.4%) 

3 semesters, 26 (31.3%) 

4 semesters, 14 (16.9%) 

It is interesting to note that on 
statement 10, 51.8 per cent of the 
teachers indicated that they felt one 
year or less of shorthand was suffi- 
cient to enable a student to meet min- 
imum job requirements although on 
the preceding question, 76 per cent 
of the teachers had stated their stu- 
dents could meet such job require- 
ments with just.one year of training. 
This indicates a discrepancy of al- 
most 25 per cent between replies to 
statements 9 and 10. 

One teacher explained that one 
year of shorthand was sufficient for 
minimum job requirements whether 
the Anniversary or Gregg Simplified 
system was used. She believed that 
the difficulty lay in having to teach so 
much English when introducing tran- 
scription, a factor which was not in- 
fluenced by either the Gregg Anni- 
versary or Gregg Simplified system. 
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11. Do your students gain more skill 
in Gregg Simplified than they did 
previously in Gregg Anniversary in 
the same learning period? 

Yes, 44 (63.8%) 

No, 17 (24.7%) 

No Preference, 8 (11.6%) 
12. What do you like most about the 
new Gregg Shorthand Simplified? 

The 

might be classified into four major 


responses to this question 


headings : 


Arrangement and content of text 
Reduction of memory load 

Simplicity of the system 

Teacher and student reaction to the system 

The statements under each heading 
are presented in the following table 
together with the number of teach- 
ers mentioning each item. 

A. 

Arrangement and Content of Text 
Completion of theory in first semester 
Arrangement of text and lesson as- 

signments 
More reading and writing material in 
each lesson 
Practical business letters 
Omission of non-functional 
(more practical material ) 
Introductory material to each new as- 

signment 
Brief form charts 
Repetition material 
Early use of connected material...... 
OCR ae Se er Pe a ee eee 
Introduction of the alphabet 


B. 
Reduction in Memory Load 
Less memorization 
Fewer brief forms 
Omission of many word beginnings 
and endings 
Elimination of unnecessary principles 
& 

Simplicity of the System 
Easier to read 
Easier to learn 
Easier to write, more fluent 
No reverse r 
Easier to write unfamiliar words..... 
Consistency 
Easier to transcribe 
Difficult words written with less effort 
More accurate transcripts 


Dd. 


Teacher and Student Reaction to the 
System 


words 


et et OD OOO 


13. What do you dislike most about 
the Gregg Shorthand Simplified? 


Words are too long to write ........ 
Difficult to gain speed 
Omission of some valuable brief forms 

and special forms 
Lessons too long for one day 
Confusion of teacher over new brief 

forms 
Not enough phrasing 
Students do not understand what they 

are writing 


Not enough accuracy reviews in Gregg 
Dictation Simplified 
Poor penmanship 
Too many incorrect outlines 
Dislike r—t combination 
Difficult words in assignments 60-70 
Still some confusion in similarity of 
various outlines 
Some theory principles used early in 
course not given as a lesson drill 
until later in the course ........... 


14. Do you cover a lesson a day y 
the authors recommend? 

Yes, 58 (82.7%) 

No, 7 (10.0%) 

Not Always, 5 (7.1%) 

Three teachers indicated that the 
were unable to cover a lesson a dy 
at the beginning of the course by 
did so later on. Two teachers saij 
they tried to but often failed. Ap 
other teacher stated she covered ap 
proximately two lessons every thr 
days. One teacher stated she covere 
one lesson a day in the Manual by 
took only half the letters in the did 
tation material. Another teacher té 


ported that she covered two lessor 
a day in the second book. 


15. Do you have any system of s 
lecting students for shorthand? |} 
so, please explain. (This questi 
of course has no particular connet 
tion with Gregg Simplified. It wa 
inserted primariuy to determin 
whether this problem might have at! 
bearing on the testing results. ) 

Fifty-nine teachers reported th 
they had no prerequisites of any kin 
for enrollment in shorthand with th 
possible exception of junior or senit 
standing. One teacher explained sh 
did not select students for shorthan! 
because she believed it was ‘“‘cheapé 
for the student to take it in hig 
school and fail and find out she nee 
not go to business college.” 

Eight teachers stated students et 
rolling in shorthand were required | 
have completed one year of typi 
or to take typing concurrently wit 
shorthand. One school required stv 
dents enrolling in shorthand to hav 
typing and a B average in Englis 
In another school no requirement 
were given for typing, but the stv 
dents were required to have an ave! 
age of B or better in English. At 
other teacher reported students ¢é 
rolling in shorthand in her schojf 
were required to have completed 0 
year of typing and were admitté 
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only if they had a “rather high I. 
QO.” In another school students were 
required to have a C average in Eng- 
lish. In one school, students were 
required to have a “B average in typ- 
ing and English and take the Turse 
Shorthand Test for screening pur- 
poses.” Another teacher selected the 
students on the basis of “language 
possibilities and English grades.” In 
another school students with very 
poor averages were discouraged from 
enrolling in shorthand, but were not 
refused admittance. 

In one school only those planning 
to enter business were admitted to 
shorthand, and typing was a_ pre- 
In another school some 




















requisite. 
guidance was given students in se- 
lecting courses by individual teachers 
and the school counsellor. In another 
school students were required to 
establish a “strong and justifiable de- 
sire and need for it.” One teacher 
reported that “all senior girls who 
plan future courses are urged to en- 
roll in high school shorthand.” 















16. Do you have any opportunity to 
teach transcription in your one-year 
shorthand course? 








Since the 1949 survey had shown 
that students were extremely weak in 
transcription skills, the investigators 
desired to determine this 
same problem still existed. Five 
teachers answered “No” to this ques- 
tion asking whether they taught tran- 
scription and 16 answered “Yes,” 
without. any further explanation. 
Five teachers reported they did not 
have access to typewriters in their 
Thirty teachers stated that 
they taught very little transcription 
because of insufficient time for such 








whether 












schools. 








teaching in a one-year course. Fif- 
teen teachers stated they taught trans- 
scription during the second semester, 
usually during the last few weeks of 
the Only three teachers re- 
ported that they taught some tran- 
scription at infrequent 
throughout both semesters. 

Six teachers said they had either 
double periods or a separate course 
called Secretarial so that 
they did have sufficient time to teach 
transcription. 

As would be expected, the proce- 
dures used to transcription 









term. 







intervals 








Practice 








teach 
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varied widely. Two teachers stated 
that they followed two hours a week 
during the second semester of short- 
hand for teaching transcription. One 
teacher reported that she believed the 
shorthand class should be a double 
period—that ‘‘one hour is too short a 
time for discussion, dictation and 
transcription.” Another teacher in- 
dicated that she had difficulty teach- 
ing transcription because the short- 
hand course was in no way connected 
with the typing class. Students often 
waited one or two years after com- 
pleting typing to take shorthand and 
were out of practice. Others took be- 
ginning typing and shorthand the 
same year and had insufficient typ- 
ing skill to do well in transcription. 
Two teachers indicated that what 
little transcription attempted 
was assigned as extracurricular work 


Was 


because typewriters were not avail- 
able for their shorthand students at 
school. Consequently, most of the 
students transcribed their letters at 
home, and all shorthand tests had to 
be written in longhand. 

Two teachers mentioned that they 
taught a little transcription because 
of the Interscholastic League Con- 
tests in shorthand in the spring. One 
of the teachers stated that all tran- 
scripts were typed using a 70-space 
writing line, continuous copy, be- 
cause that is the form approved by 
the Interscholastic League Contests. 
Letter style transcripts were not in- 
cluded in the course. 

One of the teachers who reported 
that she had a double period for 
teaching shorthand explained _ that 
her students covered two lessons a 
day during the first semester since 
the students were not ready for tran- 
Another teacher 
Practice 


scription practice. 
who had a_ Secretarial 
course in addition to the shorthand 
period said she would complete the 
first two books in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified before the end of the sec- 
ond semester and would be able to 
spend three weeks at the end of the 
course on intensive instruction in 
dictation and transcription. 

Many of the teachers stated that 
they simply could not teach tran- 
scription satisfactorily in one year 
of shorthand. The only teachers who 








seemed to feel they were really able 
to teach transcription as it should be 
taught were those teachers having 
double periods or an additional course 
called Secretarial Practice. 

Student Data Sheets 

The students taking the transcrip- 
tion tests were asked to indicate on 
a brief data sheet what use they ex- 
pected to make of their shorthand. 
Three questions were listed on the 
sheet, and the students were asked to 
check the item which applied to them. 
The questions are given below: 

a) Do you plan to secure an office 
position where you may have an op- 
portunity to use your shorthand with- 
out taking further training? 

b) Do you plan to take advanced 
shorthand training in college? 


c) Do you believe at the present 
time that you will not use your short- 
hand training on a job? 

Three hundred sixty-eight students 
indicated they planned to secure an 
office position requiring shorthand 
without taking any further training. 
Three hundred forty-two students 
were planning to take advanced short- 
hand training in college, and 317 stu- 
dents believed they would not make 
any use of their shorthand on a job. 
Breaking these figures down accord- 
ing to the tests which the students 
took, the following results were ob- 
tained: 











Question Test1 Test2 Test3 Test 4 Test 5 


a 41 45 109 69 104 

b 45 42 104 52 99 

c 72 69 88 51 37 
a+b 45 3 7 6 4 
Noanswer 11 9 21 7 5 








Examination of this table shows that 
far more students taking the tests at 
60 words a minute and 80 words a 
minute were planning to secure office 
jobs without any additional short- 
hand training than was true of stu- 
dents taking the tests at lower speeds. 
However, 86 students who took the 
dictation tests at 40 and 50 words a 
minute indicated they hoped to se- 
cure office work without additional 
training. Probably very few teachers 
or businessmen would consider such 
dictation rates satisfactory. 

Another interesting comparison 
may be made between the percentage 
of students expecting to get jobs 
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without further training and the per- 
centage of students who were able to 
produce a mailable letter. This com- 
parison shows that 35.8 per cent of 
the students expected to obtain posi- 
tions without further training in 
shorthand yet only 2.2 per cent of 
the students transcribed two mailable 
letters and only 8.8 per cent tran- 
scribed one letter. Obvi- 
ously a serious discrepancy exists be- 
tween what students think they 
should be able to do with their short- 
hand and their standards of achieve- 
ment as shown on the tests given in 


mailable 


this survey. 


Comments 

The replies to the check list showed 
that a large majority of the 81 teach- 
ers co-operating in this study were 
highly enthusiastic about Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified and the results 
which they were obtaining with it. 
However, the investigators feel that a 
few of the statements on the check 
list merit special attention. The teach- 
ers indicated that what they liked 
most about Gregg Shorthand Simpli- 
fied was the reduction of memory 
load. On the other hand, what they 
liked least was the length of the new 
outlines in Gregg» Simplified. Ob- 
viously, these two principles are di- 
rectly opposed to each other. It 
would have been impossible to re- 
duce the number of brief forms, ab- 
breviated words, and disjoined word 
beginnings and endings without at 
the same time increasing the length of 
the outlines. A lighter memory load 
cannot be gained without some sacri- 
fice, in this case, short outlines. The 
teachers did not seem to realize that 
true. If they 
then 


this was necessarily 
prefer a lighter memory load, 
they must accept the longer outlines. 

Second, serious consideration 
should be given to Question 10, the 
number of semesters of Gregg Sim- 
plified necessary for students to meet 
minimum job requirements. Over 
50 per cent of the teachers indicated 
they believed one year of shorthand 
students to 
would 


was sufficient to train 


meet job requirements. It 
seem then, that more than 11 per cent 
of the students should have been able 
to transcribe at least one mailable 


letter, supposedly given at a rate of 
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speed well within their writing abil- 
ity. This would constitute just 1% 
minutes of dictation, scarcely suffi- 
cient to meet job requirements. 
Likewise students seemed either to 
be unaware of the gap between their 
achievement in shorthand and job re- 
to overlook the gap 
This discrepancy be- 
achievement and job 


quirements or 
which exists. 
tween student 
standards is one which both teachers 
should 
that 


students examine. If 


believe 


and 


teachers one year of 


shorthand is sufficient, then they 
should be able to train student: for 
minimum entrance jobs in one year, 
If students are led to believe that they 
can obtain jobs (under normal con- 
ditions! !!) with one year of short- 
hand, then they should be able to do 
so. Business teachers and students 
need to study the gap that exists be- 
tween the classroom and the office 
and take active steps to bring the 
standards of these two agencies into 
closer agreement. 


Settee SPO ae eee SSE S ST SS. S 8 SS SES SS S86 


In the January issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 206 of the January issue. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE TEACHING OF TYPING 


N its simplest terms keyboard skill 
is the ability to strike more and 
more correct keys in less and less 
time. True keyboard skill, of course, 
implies more than the ability to write 
now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party at high- 
er and higher speeds. True keyboard 
skill means the ability to write rap- 
idly and accurately and at the same 
time to place the material appropri- 
ately on the paper. It means the abil- 
ity to device on the 
keyboard with instant, thoughtless, 
effortless ease. Many otherwise good 
typists are checked when they have 


use every 


occasion to use the margin release 
at the end of a line. 

The really expert typist uses the 
numeral keys with substantially the 


PART V 
Keyboard Skill 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


the basis of the type of work that the 
beginning typist does. It is seldom 
that the beginning typist is given 
work that would justify the time 
spent to acquire figure stroking ex- 
pertness; it is seldom that any office 
typist has enough figure work to 
maintain expertness in the use of the 
numerals and special characters. 

The drills on the numerals and spe- 
cial characters, therefore, should be 
such as will develop familiarity and 
accuracy than The 
drills on the alphabet keys should be 
such as will develop high speed and 
The practical effect of 
teaching procedures 


rather speed. 


accuracy. 
this plan on 
would be that number drills should 
not be timed, whereas alphabetic ma- 
terial (all ordinary context) should 





"The secret of typing speed and accuracy is to obtain complete control of the 
keyboard in the sense that the learner may deliberately lift the speed regardless 
of error or may deliberately compel himself to maintain substantially perfect 
accuracy regardless of speed. When these two separate controls have been at- 
tained . . . really successful training in the application of typing skill to business- 


office production [is possible]." 





same speed and accuracy as the alpha- 
bet keys. There is some question, 
however, about the wisdom of. at- 
tempting to train school learners to 
this degree of expertness. Most be- 
ginning stenographers or typists do 
not have sufficient need for figures to 
justify the amount of time and ef- 
fort required for expertness in the 
use of the numeral keys. For most 
school training purposes it is suffi- 
cient that the learner have a high de- 
gree of speed and accuracy in the 
use of the alphabet with a reasonable 
facility in the use of the numerals 
and special characters. 

This decision seems justified part- 
ly on the basis of the amount of time 
and effort required to produce real 
expertness in the use of the figures 
under school conditions and partly on 
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be timed, and timed repetitively. The 
difference of objective is properly re- 
flected in the difference in procedures. 

It must be recognized that the 
most important single skill in typing 
That is not in- 
It is 
intended merely to emphasize the im- 
portance of that basic keyboard skill 
that is obtained only by writing or- 


is the ability to type. 
tended as a facetious statement. 


dinary English in context in many 
brief repetitive writings. FE-ven those 
who pronounce the word “speed” as 
though the very word were undesir- 
able must admit that there is some 
minimum speed without which the 
Tf that mini- 


mum speed is only 50 or 40 or even 


tvpist is not a typist. 


30 words a minute, it is still better to 
reach that speed in the quickest and 
easiest possible way. 


There is no truth to the contention 
so often heard that the slow typist 
can turn out as much office work as 
the fast typist. That,is not true, 
other things being equal. It is true 
that a bright but slow typist may un- 


der some circumstances turn out 
more work than a fast but stupid 
typist. Obviously, however, if the 


bright typist had more speed, he 
could turn out more work; if the fast 
but stupid typist were brighter, he 
could turn out more work. Other 
things being equal, the fastest and 
most accurate typist will turn out 
the most work. When the correct 
order of presentation is used in the 
teaching of typing it is easily possible 
to produce typists who are both rapid 
and accurate typists and at the same 
time thoroughly familiar with the or- 
dinary business typing jobs. 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
to attempt to train the school learner 
for every possible office typing job. 
Many of the jobs are so highly spe- 
cialized that the school cannot begin 
to train for them. Many of them, 
like duplicating, are generally found 
in most offices but require more time 
and money for training purposes than 
can be justified in the classroom typ- 
The one thing that 
every office typist needs is speed and 


ing situation. 


accuracy in the control of the alpha- 
bet keys. That is one thing that is 
neglected in many typing classes to- 
day. 
Use Remedial Typing Practice Sparingly 
Training for typing speed and ac- 
curacy is very simple as long as it is 
With the 
teacher often 


kept simple. best inten- 
the 


those who counsel the use of many 


tions, listens to 
complicated types of drill and test. 
As soon as complications creep into 
the training for speed and accuracy, 
speed and accuracy become coy and 
will not appear. 
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One of the commonest sources of 
complications is remedial work. An 
early Greek physician noticed a fact 
that has been often forgotten and 
often rediscovered in the history of 
medicine, a fact that is of the utmost 
importance to the teacher training for 
typing speed and accuracy. That fact 
is that most illnesses recover spon- 
taneously if not treated. 

Most typing difficulties disappear 
spontaneously if no remedial treat- 
ment is applied. Today we smile 
condescendingly at the physicians 
who used to bleed their patients for 
every conceivable illness. We feel 
very superior because even the lay- 
man today knows that those physi- 
cians in many cases caused the death 
of the patient by the bleeding. Many 
a typing student has failed to attain 
real typing skill because he has been 
bled to death with remedial work. 
Remedial work may be good for the 
typist trying to get from 130 to 140 
words a minute; it is almost always 
harmful to the typist trying to get 
from 30 to 40 or from 50 to 60 words 
a minute. So the first rule of effi- 
cient typing skill training is: “Pro- 
vide plenty of opportunity for the 
right type of skill development prac- 
tice and then let the typists alone.” 


Leave the Typist Alone 

The first rule leads naturally into 
the next, which is: “Do not prowl.” 
Quite literally, Jeave the typists alone. 
Prowling and the constant supervi- 
sion that comes with it make good, 
relaxed skill performance impossible. 
Many learners have achieved some 
degree of typing skill in spite of the 
prowling teacher; many more learn- 
ers have “flunked” typing (as they 
put it) because of the prowling 
teacher. 


Use Patience and Pressure 

The order of presentation is im- 
portant in any subject. In skill 
learning another similar factor en- 
ters the situation—the order of pro- 
cedures. As the learner’s _ skill 
changes, the procedures must change 
with it. The first attempts at speed 
should be made with no pressure 
from the teacher. The learner is so 
sure he will fail that the teacher must 
reassure him by taking the attitude 
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that success or failure is unimportant. 
When the learner succeeds, the teach- 
er is ostentatiously delighted and sur- 
prised; when he fails, the teacher is 
sympathetic but not too much sur- 
prised. 

Very gradually, the teacher’s atti- 
tude “hardens.” After a while the 
teacher takes the attitude that it is 
expected that the learner will suc- 
ceed; but if he fails, the teacher is 
still sympathetic. Finally, toward the 
end of the course, the teacher takes 
the attitude that the learner must 
make the improvement demanded. 
Too early a use of the must attitude 
will crush the learner and result in 
failure. Too prolonged a use of the 
sympathetic attitude results in low 
performance standards. _ Patience 
and pressure must be carefully bal- 
anced. 

The technical procedures for train- 
ing in typing speed and accuracy are 
so simple that they may be described 
rather completely in a column of type. 
The gradual change in the teacher's 
attitude that is so important in the 
skill training cycle cannot be set 
down in cold type; the teacher must 
feel the difference. 


Select the Best Practice Material 

Finally, before the 
simple training procedures, it is 
necessary to consider the kind and 
amount of material to be used for 
practice. The selection of the mate- 
rial is definitely the job of the teach- 
er. There are many typing texts 
available ; the teacher must choose the 
one that provides the best practice 
material. A teacher can compensate 
for poor textbook presentation by 
improved classroom presentation ; he 
cannot compensate for the wrong 
type of practice material. 

The most important consideration 
in the choice of typing speed practice 
material is that it should be easy. It 
should not contain many long words 
or many difficult fingering combina- 
tions. In general it may be said that 
ordinary business English is  satis- 
factory with the understanding that 
the practice material should be chosen 
from the easier types of ordinary 
business English. Speed and ac- 
curacy on any type of material may 
best be reached by practicing on easy 


considering 


material. This is true in typing, in 
shorthand, in foreign language !earn- 
ing, even in acquiring skill in the fun- 
damental arithmetical processes like 
multiplication and division. 


Speed Development 

The actual training procedure may 
be described in much less time and 
space than was required to explain 
the things to be avoided: 

1. The teacher announces the ma- 
terial to be used for the drill and 
assures himself that everyone is 
ready. 

2. With some comment like : “Let's 
see if your very first writing today 
will be the best combination of speed 
and accuracy you have ever typed” 
the teacher times the class for 60 sec- 
onds. 

3. The teacher waits a 
while the learners compute speeds 
and proofread for errors. He then 
asks, “How many broke their best 
record for a first writing?” 

4. The teacher then gives the class 
60-second timings for speed regard- 
less of accuracy on the same material 
in rapid succession, stopping only a 
few seconds between writings to ask 
how many had more strokes than on 
the previous writing. These timings 
are not proofread; we don’t want the 
learner to know his errors. 

5. Finally, after having written the 
same copy five to nine times, a point 
will come in which few if any of the 
learners are able to achieve higher 
rates, regardless of errors. When 
the teacher is satisfied that the class 
is unlikely to better its rate by an ad- 
ditional rewriting, he will announce a 
last 60-second timing, “this time for 
accuracy only—I don’t care how low 
the rate is, but it must be perfect.” 

Properly guided, a class writing 
around 40 words a minute on the 
first 60-second writing will be able to 
reach 60 words a minute or better by 
the fifth or sixth or seventh typing. 
This speed will be reached regardless 
of accuracy. If any attempt is made 
to maintain accuracy, the speed will 
be reduced without any correspond- 
ing advantage. 

The learners should be constantly 
reminded that the speed is to be 
forced regardless of accuracy. They 


(Continued on page 256) 
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A STREAMLINED OFFICE PRACTICE LABORATORY 


Rida Duckwall 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 





Here is a plan for an office practice laboratory which will cause those who are 
not so blessed several moments of honest envy. Better still, it may provide sug- 
gestions for those who are planning for a laboratory and who desire to benefit 
by the experience of others. 





HE Department of Business and 

Business Education of Emporia 
State Teachers College is proud of 
its new office practice laboratory, 
which was ready for use at the open- 
ing of the 1951-52 semester. 

The room, finished in two shades 
of soft green, has a floor space of 
27 feet 8 inches by 22 feet 3 inches. 
It is equipped with an electric clock, 
Venetian blinds, acoustical tile ceil- 
ing, slim-line fluorescent lights, and 
Linotile flooring in mottled green and 
black. Just to the left of the entrance 
door is a fifteen-foot section of 
blackboard. The radiators are located 





tions of the proper size to accommo- 
date filing sets for the fifty students 
enrolled in filing. Just below this, 
are built-in sections for the records 
and books used with transcribing 
machines. One cabinet, which is well 
away from the radiators, has been 
especially planned for the storage 
of master carbon, stencils, ink, and 
duplicating paper. Three steel files, 
painted to match the color scheme of 
the room, are recessed so that the 
front of the drawers is flush with 
the built-in cupboards. Another sec- 
tion with a series of shallow shelves 


furnishes a convenient place for stor- 


inches high and 2 feet wide, is cov- 
ered with Tex-o-lite and has built- 
in cabinets underneath. The Tex-o- 
lite plastic board cannot be damaged 
by ink or duplicator fluid. Two 
spirit duplicators are placed on this 
ledge. It seemed advisable to leave 
the electric stencil duplicator with its 
own stand because of the space taken 
by the electric motor and because it 
is often desirable to move the ma- 
chine to different positions for dem- 
onstration purposes. The cabinets 
below the ledge are used for the 
storage of duplicating materials; 
such as, a gelatin duplicator, an illu- 





The Left Picture Shows Students Working in the Duplicating Machines Laboratory Section of the Office Practice Room. The Students Shown 


in the Picture at the Right are Learning to Operate Modern Transcription Equipment. 


under the five windows on the oppo- 
site side of the room. This leaves the 
ends of the room for built-ins. 


Built-in Cabinets 

The locked built-in cabinets at the 
front of the room extend from the 
floor to a height of nine feet and 
house various types of equipment 
necessary for office practice work. 
Of course, the top cupboards are too 
high for everyday use, but utilize 
what would otherwise be waste space 
and are convenient for seldom used 
Or seasonal items. One section of 
the more accessible space has parti- 
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age of pamphlets of various kinds, 
and also for students to hand in 
work in office practice and _ pro- 
cedures classes. At one end of this 
section of cabinets, the doors reach 
to the floor and the Linotile floor 
covering is extended into the floor 
of the cabinets. This is arranged so 
that machines which are not in use 
may conveniently be rolled into stor- 
age space. 


Duplicating Machines 
The greater part of the opposite 
end of the room has been given over 
to duplicating machines. A ledge, 30 


minated drawing board, paper and 
masters available for student use, 
duplicator fluid and ink. 

Because the room was at one time 
connected with the adjoining room, 
cupboard space was made available 
by the closing of the door between 
the two rooms. The lower part of 
this is deep storage space in the 
cabinets previously mentioned, and 
the upper part forms a cupboard 
above the ledge. In the shelves and 
drawers of this cupboard, are placed 
drawing books, styli and lettering 
guides, correction fluid, — stencil 
cement, rulers, erasers, sand paper, 
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typewriter oil, typewriter brushes, 
soap, clean cloths, and the numerous 
other small items so essential to good 
duplicating work. A 2 foot by 4 foot 
bulletin board on one side of this 
cupboard is balanced by three pic- 
tures on the other side. 

At the back of the ledge for the 
duplicators and along the sides of 
the room, under windows and black- 
board, are plug-in strips with outlets 
every 18 inches. This plan was used 
to provide maximum flexibility in 
arrangement of furniture and use of 
electrical equipment. 


Dictation Practice 
The corner which is near the en- 
trance and adjoining the duplicating 
area is devoted to practice space for 
shorthand The 
ledge mentioned in connection with 


advanced students. 
duplicating equipment is continued 
this shelf-like 


arrangement, allowing foot and leg 


around corner as a 
space underneath, and is cut back to 
18 inches in width in order to ac- 
commodate chairs. In the corner is a 


disc recorder, which is connected 


with five wall outlets. Pendant type 
earphones are furnished to plug into 


the five outlets. The instructor dic- 


tates the shorthand lessons on the 
discs so that students may do their 
practice work from the records, 


rather than by copying it from the 
Students instructed to 
read the shorthand in the text until 
they can read it well, and then to go 
to the machine for the practice in 
writing. The foot control for start- 
ing and stopping the machine was in- 


book. are 


tentionally omitted from this machine 
in order to allow the instructor to 
control the speed of the dictation. 
From one to five students can use 
the machine at a time, each having 
his own earphones. Of course, there 
are some disadvantages in all students 
being forced to work at the same 
rate, but there are also some advan- 
tages. To offset the disadvantages 
to some extent, another single unit 
of the same type machine is provided 
in the laboratory, and records dic- 
tated at various speeds are available 
for additional practice. Drawers are 
provided under the writing shelf for 
filing records and for the earphones 
when they are not in use. 
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Filing Equipment and Transcribing 
Machines 


Blond oak furniture is used 
throughout the room. There are nine 
drop-head desks with typewriters, 
one small desk with typewriter, one 
large desk accommodating two elec- 
tric typewriters, three long tables, 
and an instructor’s desk. All chairs 
are posture type with dark green up- 
holstery, except those at the tables, 
which are small blond oak chairs. 
Other equipment in the laboratory 
includes: six transcribers of various 
types, two dictating units, one shav- 
ing unit, a combination unit for the 
disc recorder, a check writer, and a 
The calculator is in the 
room for the convenience of secre- 
tarial students; room is 
equipped with various types of cal- 
culators for the teaching of calculat- 


calculator. 


another 


ing machines. 

The 
demonstration 
letter-size files for alphabetic, nu- 
meric, geographic, and subject filing; 


filing equipment used _ for 
db 


purposes includes: 


card-size file with plastic guides; 
rotary file; tub file; book-type visible 
file; drawer visible file; sorter for 
letters ; sorter for checks ; filing shelf ; 
high and low filing stools. 


Summary 
Of course, familiar 
with the idea of the educational proc- 


ess taking place with the teacher 


everyone is 


sitting on one end of the log and 
the student on the other; and some- 
times in the midst of the present 
stress on beautiful buildings and pro- 
gressive ideas, one is forced to won- 
der if there is danger that we may 
lose sight of the basic relationship 
between teacher and student. How- 
ever, there seems to be no reason 
why good teaching and proper learn- 


ing cannot take place in pleasant and 


—_> —_—> —_> 


well equipped surroundings, whieh 


tend to produce a_ practical a. 
mosphere. 
In the situation described here. 


there is evidence 


working conditions 


that improved 
are making the 


learning process easier. Shorthand 
students ask less frequently — for 


repetitions on dictation although the 
instructor is seemingly putting forth 
less effort than before. Twenty-five 
students in a class in filing seem to 
work more 
tions more 
previous classes of the same size. |} 
is felt that these improvements have 
come about because of the acoustical 
treatment, the spacious appearance 
of the room, and the value of a cer- 
tain psychological effect upon both 


quietly and to get direc- 
quickly and easily than 


teacher and students. 

Much time, thought, and _ effort 
went into the planning of the office 
practice laboratory at Emporia State 


Teachers College. Some of that 
effort was student effort, as last 


year’s class in office management and 
supervision was asked to make sug: 
gestions for all phases of the room 
and to plan an actual room arrange: 
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ment by use of templates drawn ti 
scale. Many of their ideas prove 
helpful; and those students, some of 


them now graduates, find consider: 
able pleasure in examining the roont 
in detail to discover which of thei 
ideas might have been used and t 
glow in pride with the faculty oveq 
“our” room. 

the 


largely responsible for the planning 


Perhaps the greatest 


reward to instructor who wag 
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of the room came in the remark: 
of two incoming freshmen. One said 
“This surely looks different fron 
high school”; and the other, “I love 
it! wer 


working in an office.” 
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It makes me feel as if | 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their question) 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all 


Here is such a question— 


Do you make lesson plans? 


If you turn to the last page in this magazine, perhaps you will be as startled 
Miss Truett with what you learn about yourself. 
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Music Up AND UNDER: Heigh 
Ho, Heigh Ho, As Off To Work We 


earance® U0. 
ANNOUNCER: This case is based upon 


its have 
oustical 


f a cer 

on both the law of torts (t-o-r-t-s) and 
also the law of employer and em- 

1 effort ployee. 

1e office A tort 1s a wrongful act such as 

ia State trespass, negligence, assault, slan- 

of tha der, etc. The victim may sue for 

as las damages resulting from the tort. 

a. aol 


Here we have an example of an 
assault committed when a house- 
hold maid strikes a salesman with 


lent and 


ke sug: 













le room 2 

rransem 2 broom. You will agree that the 
“o 

‘awn tig assault was a wrongful act, but 
provedg let's listen to the story from the 


beginning. The salesman has just 


some of 5 
rung the doorbell and one of the 


onsider: ‘ 
_ maids answers. 
f thei Music Up AND UNDER: Heigh Ho, 


Heigh Ho. 

SALESMAN A RINGS DOORBELL, PICK- 
ING UP THE TUNE AND HUMMING 
“Yo HO, YO HO,” WHILE AWAITING 


ity over 


oreates 


ho wai 

Janningg NSWER. 

‘emarkgaiD B: (FROM BEHIND CLOSED 

ne saidg200R) Who’s there? 

t frongs: | represent the Ajax Company. 
I lovg®: What do you want? 

T werg! (SHOWING BRUSH) We're giv- 


ing away a free hair brush today 

in connection with our special 
offer. 

B: (OPENING DOOR, BROOM IN HAND) 
Let me see that brush. (GRASPING 

” ACQUISITIVELY. ) 


\: (IGNORING HER REQUEST) May 





uestionfg I come in? 


st to BR. Pm sorry. I can’t admit any 
salesmen. 
\: I’m not selling anything. I’m 
rtled just giving away a free brush with 
every demonstration. The Ajax 
Company makes this offer today 
ATIO 
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DRAMATIZATION OF BUSINESS LAW 
Part I1l|—Battery Today 


Irving Rosenblum 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


A make-believe radio program or a real radio program is possibly one of the 
easiest performances to produce as the stage setting and the memorization of 
parts become unimportant. However, this material is suitable for either radio, 
television, or assembly performance. Should a set be necessary, the class will 


only. With every $10 order of 
our brushes, we give absolutely 
free our special Whisker-whisker. 

B: Whisker-whisker ? 

A (DEMONSTRATING COMICALLY): I 
call it a whisker-whisker, but it’s 
really a good hairbrush, good for 
all scalps—bald, gray, youthful . . . 

B: All right, U'll take it (REACHING 
OUT). 

A (DRAWING BACK): The $5 one or 
the $10 one? The $10 one is a 
much better brush for dusting... 

B (SNATCHES AT BRUSH. A WITH- 
DRAWS WITHOUT INTERRUPTING 
HIS FLOW OF CHATTER): If your 
employer could see our household 
brushes, I’m sure she would buy 
some that would make your work 
easier. 

B: She isn’t here now, but you don’t 

I’m the 

one who chooses the supplies for 


have to see her anyway. 


this house; and Hattie, the house- 
keeper, pays the bills. 

A: Oh well, .. . then won't you have 
this free comb . . . and this tooth- 
brush? 

(B REACHES FOR THEM, A WITH- 
DRAWS. ) 

A: We're giving them away free, as 
a... (special offer today—with 
every $15 order). 

B (INTERRUPTING) : 
for today only. 

A. (SLIGHTLY DISTURBED): Yes, ... 
for today only. 

B: Aren’t there any samples that are 
really free? 

A: I'll tell you what I'll do. These 
brushes are given away .. . (with 
every ten or fifteen dollar order, 
but if you) 

(B INSPECTS AND HANDLES THE MER- 
CHANDISE, SELECTING A BROOM. ) 


Special offer 


HATTIE (CALLING FROM OFF-STAGE) : 
Bea, is that you? 

B (STARTLED, HAND TO MOUTH): 
Oh, oh! ... Yes, Miss Hattie. 

H: What are you doing out there? 
Why don’t you finish the cleaning ? 

B: I was just answering the door- 
bell. 

H: Well, who is it? 

B: It’s a brush salesman. 

H: Another salesman? That’s the 

fourth one this morning. I thought 

I told you to leave those salesmen 

. Wasting all morning 

( ANGRILY. ) 


to me 
talking to salesmen. 
Pll tell him... 

B: Oh, here she comes . . . hot-head- 
ed Harriet, the housekeeper. You'd 
better pack up and go. 

H (APPEARS AND SNATCHES BROOM 
FROM B): Now you... take your 
things and go. 


A (INTERRUPTING): Special offer 
today. Would you like a free 
brush? 


H: Get out of here. Salesmen, sales- 
men, all day long brushes, 

magazines, books. No wonder we 
never get our work done. 

A: But, but, 
offer... 
H (NOISE OF BEATING AND SHOUT- 
ING. SWINGING AT HIM VIOLENT- 
LY WITH THE BROOM, SHE DRIVES 
HIM OFF): Now you get out of 

here. Go on. 


.» Ajax special 


free brush. 


A (HOLDS HANDS OVER HIS 
GRABS BAG, DROPS CONTENTS, HUR- 
RIES OFF): Ouch. Cut it 


What’s wrong with you? 


HEAD, 


out. 


ANNOUNCER (PAUSE) : Let’s consider 
this case of assault. The sales- 
man, of course, may sue Hattie for 
damages resulting from her wrong- 
ful act. 
Hattie’s employer is also respon- 
sible for the 
Hattie. 

What is your opinion? (Discussion 
BY AUDIENCE.) Before we give you 
the answer to this problem, let us 

and 


Our question is whether 


damage done by 


go back over the case 
make one change in the facts. Let 
us go back to the time when Hattie, 
the housekeeper entered into the 
story. 

HATTIE (CALLING FROM OFF-STAGE) : 
Bea, is that you? 
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B (STARTLED, HAND TO MOUTH) : Oh, 
Oh! ... Yes, Miss Hattie. 

H: What are you doing out there? 
Why don’t you finish the cleaning ? 

B: I was just answering the door- 
bell. 

H: Well, who is it? 

B: It’s a brush salesman. 

H: Another salesman? That’s the 
fourth one this morning. I thought 
I told you to leave those salesmen 
to me. (ANGRILY) I'll tell him. 

B: Oh, here she comes . . . hot-head- 
ed Harriet, . . . the housekeeper. 
You'd better pack up and go. 

A: (PACKS UP HURRIEDLY AND 
LEAVES) I’m leaving, but fast! 

ENTER H ANGRILY. SHE IS WEARING 
A HAT AND COAT AND CARRYING 
AN UMBRELLA. 

H: Where is he? 

B: He’s gone. 

H: All right. Now will you go back 
and finish your cleaning. This is 
my day off, and I’m going down- 
town. 

B: Goodbye, Miss Hattie. 

H: Goodbye. 

B WATCHES H GO DOWN THE STREET} 
RAISES HER HAND, IN SURPRISE, TO 
COVER HER MOUTH; REPORTS TO 
AUDIENCE. 

H (OFFSTAGE): A 
Well I don’t like salesmen. 


salesman, eh. 


CoMMOTION, CLATTER, AS SHE 
SWINGS BROOM AT HIM AND HE 
DROPS HIS BRUSHES. 


A: Ouch. Cut it out. What’s wrong 
with you? (A DISHEVELLED, STAG- 
GERS ACROSS STAGE. ) 

B: I guess she doesn’t like salesmen. 
She certainly gave him a beating, 
right out there, down on the corner. 

Curtain (Cast Comes Forwarp) 


ANNOUNCER: (PAUSE) Of course... 
Hattie is responsible for damages 
resulting from her unlawful act. 
Our question is whether Hattie’s 
employer is also responsible for 
the damage done by Hattie in this 
second problem. How many of 
you think Hattie’s employer may 
be held responsible for Hattie’s 
misconduct in this second case? 
(NoTE APPROXIMATE NUMBER) 
Who thinks that Hattie’s employer 
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is not legally responsible for the 
damage done by Hattie? 
Most of you seem to think that 
Hattie’s employer is (is not) re- 
sponsible. 
B: (RAISING HAND TOWARD AN- 
NOUNCER) Why did you call our 
attention to a difference in the 
facts in the two cases? 
SALESMAN: (RAISING HAND) That’s 
the main point in our problem. 
An employer is responsible for the 
acts of his employee committed 
within the scope of his employ- 
ment. 
In the first 


case, Hattie was acting as house- 


ANNOUNCER: That’s it. 


keeper when she ordered the sales- 
man off and beat him. Her em- 
ployer is responsible for her mis- 
conduct. 

In the second case, the facts were 
changed so that Hattie was off-duty 


and was not acting as housekeeper 


when she decided to beat the sales. 
man. Hattie alone was responsible, 
She was not acting as an employee 
at that time. 

B: You say, “An employer is re- 
sponsible for the acts of his em- 
ployee committed within the scope 
of his employment.” 

Does that interest our audience? 

There are 


many cases similar to ours. Sup- 


ANNOUNCER: Oh yes. 


pose that instead of Hattie, it was 
a bus-driver who assaulted a pas- 
senger. Might the passenger sue 
the transportation company, as well 
as the driver, for the damage? 
B: I see. It’s the same rule in the 
law governing employer and em- 
ployee. 
Yes. In 


called respondeat superior, repre- 


ANNOUNCER: Latin, it’s 
senting the responsibility of an 
employer for the conduct of his 
employees. 

Music: Heigh Ho, Heigh Ho. ... 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Marilyn Alice Haynes 
Canaan High School 


Canaan, Vermont 


This well-executed portrait of Gen- 
eral George Washington combines 
several techniques used by art typ- 
ists: varying the letters, using the 
variable, superimposing one _ letter 
over another for dark effects, and 
leaving blank spaces for the ex 
tremely light areas (instead of vary- 
ing the intensity of stroking). The 
dark area representing the hair rib- 
bon is the "x" struck over the "w. 
Other letters used: "'v," "o," and 
the period. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nel Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 236) 


such a case its results will not seri- 
ously reflect on the standards of a 
good school offering it in addition to, 
but not as a substitute for, sound all- 
round vocational stenographic train- 
ing. 

You and I know that no such re- 
strictions can be maintained in the 
face of the sure demand for the 
cheap course on the part of many for 
whom even the longer training pro- 
gram would be questionable in the 
light of their previous attainments. 

I don’t know just what can be ac- 
complished in six weeks with any of 
the older or newer systems used for 
taking dictation. It all depends on 
the instructor, instructional methods, 
student ability, and hours of time. 
In six weeks of five six-hour school 
days there are 360 clock hours avail- 
able. Devote them all to shorthand 
or speedwriting or what-have-you, 
and results can be substantial in one 
direction. Only about 260 hours are 
devoted to this subject in a two-year 
high school program. 

The questions that remain are as to 
whether or not with so much concen- 
tration on a single subject good re- 
sults can be achieved, and whether 
or not the other components of steno- 
graphic ability can be dispensed with. 

I have grave doubts as to the wis- 
dom of trying to offer two types of 
training at the same time—one a 
short cut to an initial low-standard 
job and the other a solid preparation 
for a higher-standard initial job and 
a fair chance of advancement to a 
better one. 

I have no doubts as to the possi- 
bility of adapting the longer training 
programs to the needs of the times 
by using better instructional mate- 
rials, sounder training methods, and 
ability grouping of students with fre- 
quent readjustments throughout the 
training process. 

Emphasis should be shifted from 
clock-hours or semester-hours, or 
term-hours, or _ credit-hours to 
achievement. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to require a member 
school to schedule and teach each 
skill subject a minimum number of 
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hours as some associations do. If a 
school can get a class to meet a re- 
quired production standard in 200 
hours why require him to take 300 
for that job? Of course, such hour- 
standards are borrowed from colleges 
in the mistaken belief that they are 
necessary to educational respectabil- 
ity. But for college subjects there 
is no limit to the possibilities of 
achievement. Regardless of hours 
no student will exhaust the possi- 
bilities of further achievement in any 
academic subject. Besides, even a 
minimum amount of achievement is 
all to the good and no set standard 
of achievement is prescribed. 

With business skill subjects it is 
different. A little skill may be of 
little use. A standard in terms of 
skill is set for a course. Achievement 
of that standard is what counts, not 
the number of clock-hours required 
to achieve it. 

So in adjusting to current demand 
for speed in training set standards 
of skill and try to meet them in the 
shortest possible time thus saving 
time without resorting to the short- 
course expedient. 

I have neither the space nor the 
time to suggest here many ways of 
cutting corners in the training proc- 
ess, but any good school man should 
be able to speed up that process with- 
out completely emasculating the cur- 
riculum. There are waste motions 
in your school. There is some dawd- 
ling. Heterogeneous groups make 
for slow progress. Reclassify them. 
Don’t waste time marking all devi- 
ations in transcripts. Find out the 
most serious ones and use the time 
saved to prevent their recurrence. 
Don’t overwork the old accuracy 
standard at the expense of produc- 
tion. Don’t cling stubbornly to the 
old 120 w. p. m. standard, or even 
the 100 one, and thus force your 
students to sit too long perched up 
on one of those familiar “plateaus.” 
Don’t deny your students the use of 
visual aid in mastering the keyboard. 
Don’t mistake repetitive unsupervised 
practice for result- getting carefully 
planned driil. 


Don’t require the study of what 
is already known. Test at the outset 
for what of any subject is known, 
and retest trequently to single out 
what needs repeating. Don’t let 
individual instruction deteriorate in- 
to individual neglect. Do more group 
teaching to save time repeating in- 
struction. In actual practice, not just 
in theory, let students advance as 
fast as possible. 

Lengthen the school day a little if 
yours has shrunken to the usual 
high school size. Let a rugged day- 
school student come to night school 
if he wishes to do so. 

Add a Saturday intensive general 
office practice course for those who 
are in a hurry. Devote the whole 
forenoon—four hours—to this ele- 
ment of business training. Duplicate 
it in the evening school and let day- 
school students get it there. 

Don’t omit personality training, 
but make it the business of every 
teacher every hour of the school day 
rather than the business of one 
teacher in scheduled time-consuming 
classes. Or put this training on in 
the evening or on Saturday. 

Possibly drop some supporting 
background subject temporarily— 
economics, business ethics, business 
psychology, and others commonly 
listed either as real requirements or 
options. Or cut down the time on 
background informational subjects, 
remembering that even a little knowl- 
edge of them is all to the good, as is 
true of academic subjects. 

In many, many ways the speeding 
up process can be accomplished with- 
out concentrating solely on shorthand 
and typewriting or on bookkeeeping 
or on general office practice for a ri- 
diculously short time. A temporarily 
thinned out adequate training pro- 
gram can be fattened up much easier 
than can a “short course” be elimi- 
nated when the pressures of exces- 
sive demand for office workers eases 
off. 

I have a hunch that Gresham’s law 
is not confined to finance. Cheap 
courses cannot co-exist with better 
ones. Experience has taught us 
which ones survive. Consider all the 
possibilities of speeding up the longer 
courses before going out on a limb 
with short ones. 
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Donald K. Beckley 


Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


LTHOUGH the Simmons Col- 

lege Prince School of Retail- 
ing is well aware of the current trend 
in the direction of giving credit for 
store work experience, we are con- 
tinuing in our graduate program to 
give no credit, and in our newer 
undergraduate program we changed 
a few years ago from giving credit 
to not giving credit. There are sev- 
eral reasons for pursuing a_ policy 
which is quite contrary to those most 
schools are using. Among them are 
the following: 

1. It is our conviction that college 
academic credit should be reserved 
for academic work and that students 
should receive full measure of it. 
We recognize as you do how essen- 
tial store work experience is for stu- 
dents of retailing, and we do not in 
any sense minimize its importance. 
However, in discussing it with stu- 
dents or with store executives, it is 
our premise that work experience 
should be in addition to college 
courses, not in place of them. 

We have our students prepare re- 
ports on various aspects of their store 
work experience, but this is done as 
a part of their course work, and the 
grades they are given for any such 
reports are a definite part of their 
total course grade. It seems to us 
that if a student writes a report based 
upon store experience, his grade is 
properly an academic one in which 
consideration is given to the organi- 
zation and construction of the report 
and the soundness of his observations 
and conclusions. These 
not necessarily have anything to do 
with how well he performs his job 
from the store’s viewpoint. 

2. We feel that the complexities 
of rating store work performance 
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factors do: 








ACADEMIC CREDIT FOR RE’ 


——_ 


Editorial Note: On these two pages, two points of view op exp 
experience. Whether you are in distributive education oj one 
interested in what is said, Other areas of business educafon a 


experience; undoubtedly other areas will be affected by 





The negative argument emphasizes these three points: 
1. College academic credit should be reserved for academic work. 
2. The complexities of store experience defy objective grading. 
3. Work experience and school experience are not always comparable. 


defy objective grading, upon which 
credit must depend. We have a care- 
fully planned rating scale which we 
change every now and then in an 
effort to improve it, but we are never 
completely satisfied. We send_ this 
form to store personnel people with 
the request that the immediate super- 
visor of each student rate him on a 
number of important qualities at the 
conclusion of his field work assign- 
ment. When the students return to 
classes, we go over each student’s 
report and discuss it with him in de- 
tail. Yet we find it impossible fairly 
to translate these ratings into objec- 
tive grades. 

There is the difference in kinds of 
jobs, in the working conditions be- 
tween stores and between jobs with- 
in stores, and there is also the super- 
visor’s personal opinion to be reckon- 
ed with, as well as his interpretation 
of the rating scale. Although it may 
be argued that classroom professors 
also have personal opinions and _ in- 
terpretation of rating scales that may 
be not entirely objective, the situ- 
ation is quite different. Here in col- 
lege, students have all been graded 
by the same instructor, after having 
had the instruction and the 
same examination. On the other 
hand, with store ratings there may 
be as many raters as there are stu- 


same 


dents. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem 
in this respect is the elimination of 
the differential caused by the varying 
standards store supervisors set on 
work performance and the different 
standards stores themselves place on 
what they expect from school of re- 
tailing students. It is our belief that 
the most important consideration 
here is that students understand how 
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their work is regarded by the store 
that employs them and that they learn 
how they can do better. This seems to 
us tremendously more important than 
the fact that they have a grade for 
the store work which they can com- 
pare with others in their class—par- 
ticularly when the basis for this store 
work grade is not clearly defined. 

3. We are well aware that work 
performance and scholastic perform- 
ance are not always comparable. All 
of us in schools of retailing face the 
dilemma at one time or another 
wherein the student who is good 
scholastically does very poorly on the 
job. Our policy is to tell the pro- 
spective employer, when interview- 
ing time comes in the spring, of the 
student’s poor field work perform- 
ance if an inquiry is made, explain- 
ing if we can the circumstances under 
which this poor performance took 
place. Of course, we are all the more 
sure to point out those cases where 
the store work performance has been 
outstandingly good. In this way we 
do not face the inconsistent problem 
of failing a student for doing poorly 
in store work alone—realizing all the 
time that he might have done far 
better in some other job situation. 

Probably it does not matter tre- 
mendously whether credit is given 
for store work or not: the important 
question is: under what circum- 
stances has the student the best op- 
portunity to have meaningful and re- 
lated store work and classroom ex- 
periences. I am convinced that our 
plan of not giving credit for store 
work alone makes possible the same 
incentives and the same opportuni- 
ties, but realistically faces the fact 
that classroom and on-the-job train- 
ing are different kinds of experience 
which must be measured by different 


techniques. 
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f view op expressed about academic credit for cooperative work 
ication ogone of the other business education fields, you may be 
ss educafon are considering the possibility of cooperative work 
ected bypecisions made for distributive education at this time. 
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HE question that often arises in 

the minds of graduates is “Now 
that I have graduated, where shall I 
go to get a life-time job?” This is 
quite a problem facing many _ uni- 
versities, and, in these times of fast- 
moving economic developments, the 
universities should see to it that their 
graduates are not only qualified in 
the three R’s, but that they are given 
the opportunity to try the three R’s 
out on actual work experience. In 
spite of the efforts of published Oc- 
cupational Monographs, Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, in spite of 
teachers and vocational workers, tra- 
ditional education all too often fails 
to give students a realistic concept 
of the working conditions they will 
face once they are placed on the firing 
line on their own. One of the reasons 
why Bradley University was or- 
ganized in 1897 was the far-sighted 
ideals of Mrs. Lydia Moss Bradley, 
which provided for the establishment 
of an institution that would pioneer 
in the harmonious combination of 
preparation “both for life and for 
earning a living.” 

Cooperative retail work experience 
is one technique which can provide 
the practical true guidance which 
students so often need to fulfill this 
The 


educational values of cooperative re- 


prerequisite for future living. 


tail work experience have often been 
discussed since the first such pro- 
gram was started in 1905 by Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince, who later estab- 
lished in 1912 the Prince School of 
Retailing. As this was a new under- 
taking and a rather radical change 
from the former method of  train- 
ing, many educators were against 
such an undertaking. Today we find 
the trend is toward this method of 
training; in the past few years, for 
example, over fifty colleges and uni- 
offered 


versities have 


courses in retailing. 


specialized 
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—YES— 


Kenneth L. Richards 


Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 


"To give or not to give" academic credit for business courses has always been 
questioned in traditional circles. Mr. Richards believes a scholastic measuring 
stick has been evolved at Bradley which will make such credit possible for co- 


operative work experience. 


Seventy per cent of these schools 
require cooperative retail work ex- 
perience, twenty-seven per cent make 
work experiences available, and three 
per cent do not provide work experi- 
ence, but are planning to give it in 
the near future. Likewise, this type 
of training is becoming increasingly 
popular at the high school level and 
has been advocated by many school 
direct with 
many local chambers of commerce. 


boards in cooperation 
Also another indication of the suc- 
cess of such a program is the great 
number of entering the 
training field for distributive educa- 
tion and the addition of specialized 
courses to the curriculum of many 


teachers 


universities dealing with coordina- 
tor’s training. 

Cooperative training programs are 
not new to colleges and universities. 
We have had such a training pro- 
gram in many of the professions. 
The practice teaching courses offered 
for educational training, the cooper- 
ative engineering courses with many 
leading industries, the medical and 
the law courses give training before 
the students are given a chance to 
pass state 
These are but a few that demand 
this on-the-job finishing before they 


various examinations. 


may enter into the actual practice of 
the profession. 

If you compare the numbers en- 
tering into retailing or other busi- 
ness fields with the professions, you 
will find a great many more serving 
in retailing. If consider the 
amount of money spent in distribu- 
tion, there is no question that there 
is a great need for better trained 
workers, especially in retailing. This 
special training will help to cut down 
some of the cost of distribution. 


you 


The reason why retail stores do 
not always demand a professionally 
trained employee from a specialized 
retailing school is the variation of 
jobs in a retail store. Not always 
knowing where to place these em- 
ployees, they often take graduates 
from the liberal arts school or from 
a general academic course and try 
them until they find the right spot for 
them. 

To meet this situation many schools 
require between two and three years 
of general education or sixty hours 
in the academic field, thirty hours in 
semi-related technical fields, as well 
as thirty hours of technical courses 
in retailing. Also, along with this 
program one year of cooperative re- 
tail work experience is needed for 
which they give credit. The amount 
of credit depends upon the number of 
hours training on the job. For ex- 
ample, Bradley University requires 
a student to take twelve hours in hu- 
manities, human relationships, sci- 
ence and mathematics; forty-four 
hours in related subjects in the upper 
class division, with forty hours in a 
specialized field of concentration, 
such as the field of retailing, for 
which two semesters of cooperative 
retail needed. 
Such a program will certainly give 
the needed qualifications of an aca- 
demic background with enough tech- 
nical work in retailing. 

The need for work experience is 


work experience is 


great. Trying out some of the facts 
learned in general education, along 
with the specific skills learned, gives 
students a chance to decide what they 
like or dislike and at the same time 
gives them a chance to earn an in- 
come for efforts in performing a 
job on their own merits. I have had 
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students who have taken the co- 
operative retail work experience pro- 
gram say that one of the greatest 
helps they received from their col- 
lege education was the work experi- 
ence they acquired while studying re- 
tailing. They could see the job and at 
the same time find out how the job 
was organized. Some do not follow 
retailing, but the job experience 
made them wake up to the needs and 
responsibilities of having a job. They 
learned things to do and not to do, 
which makes their present positions 
very profitable. 


How Much Academic Credit? 


One of the questions that has often 
stumped universities is how much 
academic credit should be given for 
the cooperative retail work experi- 
ence program. There seems to be two 
fields of thought along this line. One 
field of thought is that no academic 
credit should be given, and the other 
field of thought is that credit should 
be given. The amount of credit varies 
with schools; also the base period 
varies as to semesters or quarter 
hours. My feeling along this line is 
that if something is worth doing, it is 
worth receiving some form of credit. 

Let us first define “a credit” as 
given by Webster who says that it 
is a unit of academic work for which 
such acknowledgment is made. If 
we look at this definition, we can see 
that cooperative retail work experi- 
ence is a unit of academic work. The 
students are required to go to work 
on certain days and to account for 
what they have learned in the form 
of reports, outlines, store service 
work manuals, and in some cases, for 
store examinations. For the work, ac- 
knowledgment is given in the form 
of college or university credit which 
counts toward graduation. 

The main reason why students of 
a cooperative retail work experience 
course should be given college or uni- 
versity credit for their store work is 
that it provides a technical and prac- 
tical training. It also provides the stu- 
dent with the following advantages 
over the regular class room experi- 
ence: 

1. The student must assume cer- 

tain definite responsibilities during 

the store study. 
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2. He must compete with older 
people, thus developing poise, dig- 
nity, and good human relations. 
3. The student learns to try for 
a grade of 100% on the job. 
4. The cooperative student ac- 
quires a combination of theory and 
practice by which he is able to 
make decisions and to take on new 
experiences. 
5. The student has contacts with 
other personnel as well as with 
customers. This brings into play 
his social intelligence and thus 
improves his social attitude which 
is so important today. 
6. The cooperative student has a 
chance to see how the training in 
the general academic subjects such 
as Civics, economics, management, 
policies, mathematics, science, and 
religion are all related to the spe- 
cialized subjects taken. This helps 
him to see the correlation of both 
classes of subjects. 
7. It is also a source of income in 
which he is able to continue his 
education and thus earn more 
credits to complete his education. 
Let us see the results by making a 
study of the colleges and universities 
offering specialized retailing courses 
as to the amount of credit given, time 
required in the store, and the number 
of hours of actual cooperative retail 
work experience offered. I found by 
making a study of the catalogues 
from fifty colleges and universities 
issued for 1949 and 1950 that thirty- 
one offered a course in work experi- 
ence. The amount of time spent on 
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Number of Credits Offered Each Semester 
































Schools No. Credits 
4 0 
S 1 
8 “s 
14 3 
2 4 
“S| 
CHART Il 
Time Required Per Week Working in Stores 
Schools Time 
5 28 to 32 hrs. 
3 24 hrs. 
10 20 hrs. (part t.) 
> 16 hrs. 
2 8 hrs. 
3 40 hrs. (3 mo., full t.) 
3 40 hrs. (6 wks., full t.) 
31 





the job and the amount of credit 
given are illustrated in the Charts | 
and II. 

This shows that there is no homo- 
geneous program carried out by the 
colleges or universities. But this does 
show that the greatest number of 
schools do give credit for work ex- 
perience. 


Gathering Scholastic Information 

Cooperative retail work experience 
is not only working in a store to pass 
away one’s time in order to get credit 
to qualify for graduation. It is for 
more than that. It is controlled and 
carefully supervised laboratory ex- 
perience made up first of guided 
classroom subjects and second of on- 
the-job training. All students work 
under the guidance of a faculty rep- 
resentative who acts as a coordinator 
between the students and the store 
employer or sponsor. Between the 
employer on the one hand and the 
students and school on the other, 
there is a training program in which 
the employer and/or sponsor agrees 
to provide the students with a series 
of experiences within his organiza- 
tion and to help train them along re- 
tailing lines. The employer and/or 
sponsor realizes that many students 
today are executive material for to- 
morrow which they are anxious to 
get. 

To give credit, some basic return 
or scholastic measuring stick must 
be used. This may be accomplished 
in a great many ways. For example, 
let us study the system of gathering 
this scholastic information in our 
cooperative retail work experience 
program at Bradley University. The 
program is as follows: 

First: A history card is made out 
for each registered student in which 
a personal interview has been given. 

Second: A personal interview is 
given to the student at the store be- 
fore he is placed on the job. 

Third: After the acceptance of the 
student by the employer a definite 
plan is made out to help the student 
receive the needed information for 
reports and attendance records. 

Fourth: The store work manual 
is completed by the student with the 


(Continued on page 256) 
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| Visualized in many ways. 





VISUALIZE YOUR BOOKKEEPING 


E. Dana Gibson 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 








Dr. Gibson discusses many ways in which visual materials may be prepared for 


classroom use by the classroom teacher. 
beginning for an audio-visual bookkeeping bibliography. 


Included with the article is a fine 
Dr. Gibson suggests 


that these titles be placed on cards so that other cards may be added as new 


worthwhile references are discovered. 


With such a plan, a reference file for audio-visual materials can soon be built. 





OST business teachers do “vis- 

ualize” some of their bookkeep- 
ing teaching. The trouble is that gen- 
erally it is too limited in scope. Most 
of them think of the blackboard 
when they think of visualized book- 
keeping. Some turn to filmstrips or 
motion pictures. While these are 
good aids, they represent only a few 
of the audio-visual methods and ma- 
terials that can be used to improve 


bookkeeping instruction. 


The blackboard has its limitations. 


It has become so familiar that it no 
_ longer excites interest upon the part 
| of the student or the teacher. Mo- 
| tion pictures valuable as bookkeeping 
| teaching devices are almost non-exis- 
‘tent. Filmstrips have been produced 


pertinent to several bookkeeping 
texts, while some are pertinent only 
to the major bookkeeping lecture 
areas, 


Ways in Which Bookkeeping Can Be 
Audio-Visualized 


In addition to the three methods 
mentioned above, bookkeeping can be 
A brief 
discussion of the better methods will, 
it is hoped, provide the reader with 


ideas that may lead him to use im- 


proved methods of teaching book- 
keeping. Many of the suggestions 


will have to be turned into usable 
_methods and materials by the in- 
) Structor himself as there may be no 


commercially-produced materials on 
the market. 


: Snap Rolls 


By snap rolls is meant a window- 
shade type device. It can be pro- 
duced in varying widths or length. 
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All one needs is window shade roll- 
ers and white oil cloth. These can 
be combined to make the desired 
teaching aid. The teacher or one of 
his students can prepare one roller 
for each main bookkeeping topic he 
wants illustrated. When completed 
all that needs to be done is to select 
the right roll for the lesson, fit it 
into the proper brackets above the 
blackboard and pull down the roll to 
have a carefully thought-out lesson 
ready for presentation. 

One of the best home-made roll 
series the author has seen was that 
produced by A. O. Colvin, former 
chairman of the Business Education 
Department at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. Some of 


Glass Slides 

Glass slides are not new bookkeep- 
ing devices. Most bookkeeping teach- 
ers have probably toyed with the idea 
of slides at one time or another. Few 
did anything more than think about 
the matter. Yet some schools have 
been using them successfully for 
years. Charles T. Bryan of the Pace 
Institute wrote as long ago as 1936, 
“We then experimented with the 
projection of material by means of 
the stereopticon machine and _ the 
standard glass slides. 
This process has proved especially 
satisfactory.”* 

Slides can be produced by means 
of typed cellophane sheets inserted 
between two pieces of 34” x 4” 
glass. Bookkeeping outlines or prob- 
lems can be written or drawn on the 
sand-blasted side of a similar piece of 
It is even possible to obtain 


stereopticon 


glass. 
photo-sensitive glass and photograph 
the desired material directly on the 
glass. Whichever method is used, 
the contribution of the slides is lim- 
ited only by the time and energy of 
the instructor. 


Pictorial Materials 

It is a poor bookkeeping teacher 
who doesn’t have charts, 
posters, forms, and similar material 


cartoons, 





Bookkeeping Charts in 


his rolls were so constructed that a 
series of transcriptions needing to be 
linked together started at the bottom 
of the roll and brought the next step 
into view as the roll was pulled 
down. 

Commercially produced rolls can 
be purchased from either Denoyer- 
Geppart Co., Chicago; George F. 
Cram Company, Indianapolis ; or The 
Karwood Company, Milwaukee. 


Courtesy The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 


Use in the Classroom 


for use in his classes. Most of this 
material has two uses—bulletin board 
and projection. Teachers naturally 
post pictorial materials on their bul- 
letin. and blackboards. However, 
few of them have learned the value 
of the opaque projector for “throw- 
ing” projections of these same ma- 
terials on a screen for class use. Stu- 


1 Bryan, Charles T., ‘“‘The Uses of Visualiza- 
tion in Teaching Accounting.” CEA Sixth Year- 
book, pp. 25-6, 1935-36. 
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dent papers make a_ particularly 
promising area for the use of this 
projector. Gelb stated an old, yet still 


new, idea when he wrote, 


Some teachers have thought of using 
the opaque projector as a device for 
projecting homework on the screen 
tor correction. . . . Usually, students 
place their homework on the board 
while students at their seats correct 
their own papers. This is a time-con- 
suming process and some_ teachers 
have thought that the use of the 
opaque projector could remedy the 
diticulty. They maintain that any 
student’s homework could be quickly 
flashed on the screen for correction or 
that the teacher himself might prepare 
a perfect solution for the same pur- 
pose.” 


Usually, pictorial material must be 
mounted and filed in vertical folders. 
Your author 
folder for each lesson. 


opens up a_ separate 
In this folder 
he puts all pictorial and other teach- 
ing material. Then, when he comes 
to that lesson, a short period of time 
spent in organizing the lesson brings 
it up-to-date and shows what bul- 
letin board or projection material is 
available for use. It is a simple mat- 
ter in this way to always have vital 
lessons to teach. The lesson is new 
and challenging to both the instruc- 


tor and the students. 


Duplicated Material 

Closely associated with pictorial 
material is duplicated material. Per- 
sonally, I do not know what I would 
do without the duplicator. In any 
of my classes it is a constant and 
handy tool to help my students vis- 
ualize what I am teaching. 

Take for 
sheet (see illustration) on the “Profit 
and Loss Statement.”* To use it I 
first illustrate the steps involved in 
a simple profit transaction about some 
item they are familiar with—a text- 
book, tennis racket, skates, etc. Then, 


instance the hand-out 


I show how these relate, in general, 
to business. Later I add the details. 
When I am through with the black- 
board presentation, I hand out the 
duplicated sheet showing these de- 
tails. This sheet makes it possible 
for the student to pull together any 
points that may be hazy in his mind. 


2 Gelb, Joseph, ‘Values and Uses of Visual 
Aids for the Improvement of Classroom Teaching 
in Bookkeeping.” ECTA Twelfth Yearbook, 
p. 71, 1939. 

3Since this is a sheet prepared for college 
classes, some of the items could be omitted for 
use in high school classes. 
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He can also use it as a review device 
to keep the details always fresh in 
his mind. Students who build up a 
collection of these sheets, I find, have 
less trouble learning, and retaining, 


their lessons. 





PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


Net Sales—Cost of Goods Sold=Gross Profit 
Gross Profit—Operating Expense—=Net Op. Profit 
Net Operating Profit+Other Income=Gross Income 

Gross Income—Other Expenses=Net Income 


Net Sales 


. Gross Sales 
2. Minus Sales Returns and Allowances 


Cost cf Goods Sold 


. Beginning Inventory 
. Plus Purchases 
Plus Freight In 
. Minus Purchase Returns and Allowances 
. Minus Final Inventory 


Operating Expenses 
. Selling Expense—expenses due to saie of mer- 
chandise 
a. Sale Salaries 
b. Store Supplies used 
. Advertising Expense 
. Depreciation of Store Equioment 
. Expired Insurance on Merchandise 
. Expired Insurance on Store Equioment 
. Miscellaneous Selling Expense 
. Delivery Expenses—expenses due fo delivery of 
merchandise 
a. Wages of Deliveryman 
b. Depreciation of Delivery Equipmeni 
c. Delivery Supplies Used 
d. Expired Insurance on Delivery Equipment 
e. Miscellaneous Delivery Expense 
. General Expenses—expenses not included in the 
other two expenses usually those due to opera- 
tion of the business as a whole 
a. Office Salaries 
ent 
c. Depreciation of Office Equipment 
d. Office Supplies Used 
e. Expired Insurance on Office Equipment 
f. Loss from Bad Debts 
g. Miscellaneous General Expense 


Other Income 
. Purchases Discount 
. Interest Earned 

Other Expense 


. Sales Discount 
. Interest Cost 





Duplicated materials can also fur- 
nish testing, review, and many other 
teaching helps. If the masters or 
stencils and the extra copies are 
filed, the teacher soon has a ready 
reference file of unlimited value. 


Blackboards 

The longer we teach a subject the 
more we tend to slight the details 
that make our subject understandable 
to the student. Fortunately, many 
teachers cannot teach bookkeeping 
without a piece of chalk in their 
hands. And this is as it should be. 
Simple “T” 
illustrate the facts relating to the 
transaction under discussion. Writ- 
ing on the blackboard helps to slow 
one down to the rate at which the 
student can grasp presentation. The 
use of colored chalk can drive home 
the points that carry greater weight. 


accounts can be used to 
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Blackboard users need to remem- 
ber that when necessary it is proper 
to “fill the board.” But it is also 
equally necessary to erase matcrial 
no longer pertinent to the lesson. If 
this isn’t done, the large mass of 
information on the blackboard teuds 
to confuse the student. 


Field Trips 

So much of bookkeeping inforina- 
tion has not as yet been reduced to 
film or picture form that the only 
way students can become well ac- 
quainted with it is to visit those of- 
fices where new ideas are in opera- 
tion. Some of this could equally be 
well accomplished by speakers or 
demonstrations, and should be when- 
ever possible. 

The student, for instance, has 
probably heard of Mail-Me-Monday 
bookkeeping, machine bookkeeping, 
and many other recent innovations. 
A speaker would find it difficult to 
adequately discuss these without the 
machine or its forms being available. 
A school visit to his office would be 
the easiest way for him to illustrate 
his talk. 

In addition to the above places to 
visit, we should not overlook offices 
of certified public accountants, pub- 
lic accountants, income tax collectors, 
or any office containing especially 
good bookkeeping machine installa- 


tions. 


Filmstrips 
In recent 
filmstrips on the market has  in- 
creased considerably. This probably 
indicates that the use of this type 
of aid has increased in use propor- 
tionately. This is a good trend as 
filmstrips are excellent mediums by 
which to present bookkeeping les- 
sons. They also have one other ad- 
vantage. They can be sliced up and 
made into slides for use in the man- 
That is, 
the teacher can omit or add slides, or 
arrange them in the order thought 
most profitable to the presentation. 
Bookkeeping teachers are generally 
an independent lot. This author has 
found few who will agree any film- 
strip is the answer to their problem. 
To obtain the strip needed for your 
make Most 


years the number of 


ner the teacher desires. 


classes, your own. 
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schools have facilities to produce 
filmstrips or slides. If they do not, 
such concerns as SVE (Society for 


Visual Education, Chicago) and 
others will photograph them from 
original material sent them. The 


cost, considering the effort necessary 
for home production, is nominal. 


Motion Pictures 

The few motion pictures on the 
subject of bookkeeping were pro- 
duced for vocational guidance. About 
the only 16mm films on the subject 
are those commercially produced for 
other purposes, such as the Standard 
Oil film, “Behind the Annual Re- 
port.” These motion pictures explain 
the materials and equipment behind 
the statistics shown in the annual bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ments. 

Many bookkeeping students have 
little or no understanding of the facts 
behind the figures they study. <A 
good method of briefing them is to 
use motion pictures. It is possible 
by this method to students 
what a particular industry is like. 
This makes more meaningful the dry 


show 


facts found in income and expense, 
assets and liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship accounts. 


Audio-Visual Business Education 
Bookkeeping References 


A considerable number of articles 
have been written about how to use 
audio-visual materials, methods, and 
equipment in bookkeeping classes. 
Most subscribers plan to read them 
when they have time. Then, when 
they need the article, it is often im- 
possible to recall the location in the 
While the follow- 


ing list is comprehensive, it probably 


proper magazine. 


is not complete. However, the reader 
will find that the majority of good 
articles in the more popular maga- 
zines and yearbooks are in the follow- 
ing list. 


AUDIO-VISUAL BOOKKEEPINS REFERENCES 
A Bookkeeping Quiz. Journal of Business 
Education 16: 24, Nov., 1940. 

Bierbaum, Hubert, and Marston, Virginia, 
“You Don’t Have to Be an Artist to Make 
Good Bookkeeping Visual Aids.” Business 
Education World 31: 146-7 (Nov., 1950). 
Breidenbaugh, V. E., “Motivation in 
Teaching Bookkeeping.” American Busi- 
ness Education 6: 250-57 (May, 1950). 
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J., “The Use of Flow 
” Balance 


Briggs, Royal 
Charts in Teaching Accounting. 
Sheet 16: 268 (Feb., 1935). 
Bryan, C. L, “Uses of Visualization in 
Teaching Accounting.” Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, Sirth Yearbook, 1935- 
36) p25. 

Comment on “The Uses of Visualization 
in Teaching Accounting.” Commercial 
Education Association, Strth Yearbook, 
1935-36, p. 35. 

Culey, Roy T., “Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the Teaching of Junior College 
Classes in Accounting.” National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly 18: 47-50, 
(March, 1950). 

Deal, Don, “Visual Aids in Business Edu- 
cation.” National Business Education 
Ouarterly 10: 33 (October, 1941). 

Elson, Chester J., “Visual Education 
Through Commercial Charts.” Balance 
Sheet 16: 215 (Jan., 1935). 

Ettinger, C., “The Selection of Visual Aids 
for Business Education.” Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, Fourteenth 
Yearbook, 1941, p. 322, 

Gelb, Joseph, “Values and Uses of Visual 
Aids for the Improvement of Classroom 
Teaching in Bookkeeping.” Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, Twelfth 
Yearbook, 1939, p. 66. 

Gibson, E. Dana, “Audio-Visual Business 
Education.” Business Education World 
25: 22, 141 (Sept.-Nov., 1944). 

Goudy, Elizabeth, and Noel, Lt. Francis 


W., “Audio-Visual Aids Make Business 
Education Stick.” Business Education 
World 23: 613, (June, 1943). (Other 


articles in previous months.) 

Hookey, G. Elwood, “A Visual Education 
Experiment on Adjusting and Closing the 
Ledger.” Balance Sheet 22: 306 (March, 
1941). 

Keily, Helen J., “Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing.” Journal of Business FE-ducation 22: 
10 (June, 1947). 

Lesson Illustrating the Use of Objective 
Materials with Second Year Bookkeeping 
Class. Commercial Education Association, 
Sirth Yearbook, 1935-36, p. 54. 

Lewein, P., “The Projector as an Aid in 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping.” Commerce 
Education Bulletin 24: 5 (May, 1939). 
Lilliputian Bookkeeping. Business Educa- 
tion World 25: 319 (February, 1945). 
McCollev, Mrs. Violet, “Use of Charts to 
Teach Classification of Accounts.” Bal- 
ance Sheet 28: 388 (May, 1947). 
Objective Teaching Devices in Accounting 
and Allied Subjects. Commercial Educa- 
tion Association, Strth Yearbook 1935-36, 
Pp: -22: 

Packer, Harry, “Visual Aids in Business 
Education.” Balance Sheet 27: 281 
(March, 1946). 

Vernon V., and Farmer, Ray, 
First Day in Book- 


UBEA Forum 


Payne, 
“Using Charts the 
keeping and Accounting.” 
4: 19-20 (Jan., 1950). 
Peny. Harold M., “Visualizing the Dis- 
counting of Notes.” Business Fducation 
World 21: 302 (December, 1940). 
Rosenblum, I., “Accounting Lesson on a 
Roll of Film.” Hligh Points 19: 60 (May, 
1937). 


“Visual Films in Accounting Instruction.” 





Journal of Business Education 11: 21(De- 
cember, 1935). 

Suggestions for the Use of Objective De- 
vices in the Teaching of Business Train- 
ing, Accounting, Commercial Arithmetic, 
and Commercial Law.” Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, Strth Yearbook, 1935- 
30,.p. 37. 

The Uses of Visualization 
Accounting. Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, Sixth Yearbook, 1935-36, p. 22. 
Visual Aids in Business Education. Bal- 
ance Sheet, articles in the March, April, 
and May numbers, 1946, Volume 27. 
Walters, R. G., “Part II.” Discusses in 
detail for Business Education, and some 
bookkeeping, the blackboard, school trip, 
projects, dramatizations, bulletin boards. 
Balance Sheet 19: 198 (Jan., 1938). 
Zacur, Howard A., “Charting the Book- 
keeping Cycle.” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation 18: 17-18 (March, 1943). 


in Teaching 


Audio-Visual Business Education 
Materials in Bookkeeping 


There are a number of commerci- 
ally-prepared bookkeeping materials 
on the market. These have been listed 
alphabetically for the convenience of 
the reader. It will help him to keep 
this list up to date, if these titles 
are transferred to cards and a card 
file maintained. He will find he has an 
invaluable handy teaching aid for 


immediate use. 


AUDIO-VISUAL BOOKKEEPING AIDS 
The BEVA Accounting Filmstrip Series. 
Business Education Visual Aids, 104 West 
61st Street, New York 23. 
The McGraw-Hill Accounting Filmstrip 
Series. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 
The SVE Bookkeeping Filmstrip Series. 
Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, 11, Hlinois. 
The TAE Bookkeeping Filmstrip Series. 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Box 1127, Mo- 
desto, California. 
Accounting and Calculating Machines. 
Teaching Aids Exchange, P. O. Box 1127, 
Modesto, California, sound motion picture, 
12 minutes. 
Bank Reconciliation, silent filmstrip. Busi- 
ness Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st 
Street, New York 23. 
Behind the Annual Report, sound motion 
picture, 15 minutes. U. S. Steel Co., free 
Association Films—see local YMCA. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, sound mo- 
tion picture, 10 minutes. C. F. Mahnke 
Productions, 215 FE. Third St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors, silent 
filmstrip. Business Education Visual Aids, 
104 West 61st Street, New York 23. 
Bookkeeping and You, sound motion pic- 
ture, 10 minutes. Coronet Films, 65 East 
S. Water Street, Chicago, III. 
Budgeting for Better Living, silent film- 
Household Finance, 919 N. Michi- 
1951. 
The George F. 
Indiana. 


strip. 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Chart of Business Forms. 
Cram Company, 


Indianapolis 7, 
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(Purchase order, sales ticket, promissory 
note, voucher check, draft, trade accept- 
ance. ) 

Charts. George F. Cram Company, In- 
dianapolis 7, Indiana. (Recording and 
posting the opening entry; journalizing, 
posting, and preparing trial balance; work 
sheet and financial statements; closing the 
ledger; adjusting the ledger; the book- 
keeping cycle.) 

Check and Double Check, sound motion 
picture, 1 reel. Safety Education Dept., 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Doubtful Dollars, sound motion picture, 
16 minutes. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 15, 
Conn. 
Exhibits. Business Education Visual Aids, 
104 West 61st Street, New York 23. 
(Business forms: check, drafts, deposit 
tickets, bills of lading, notes, vouchers, 
etc.; ledger forms: various kinds of 
ledgers: cash register forms; sales slips, 
order blanks; income tax blanks, state and 
national; advertisements of business ma- 
chines. ) 

Families Without Fear and Security for 
Today and Tomorrow, sound filmstrips 
(both on one record and one strip). Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
Federal Reserve System, sound motion pic- 
ture. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Willmette Ave., Willmette, TI. 
Financial Statement (chart). The George 
F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East Wash- 
ington St., S.W., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
General Mills Today, sound motion pic- 
ture, 16 minutes. General Mills, 400 Sec- 
ond Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Managing the Family Income, sound mo- 
tion picture, 10 minutes. Burr Blackburn. 
100 Years of Security, sound motion pic- 
ture, 18 minutes. Penn. Mutual Life Tn- 
surance Co., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5. 

Property Taxation, sound motion picture, 
10 minutes. Encyclopaedia 
Films, 1150 Willmette Avenue, Willmette, 
THlinois. 

Petty Cash System, silent filmstrip. Busi- 
ness Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st 
Street, New York 23. 

Save With SUITAP, sound motion picture, 
color, 20 minutes. Remington Rand (see 
local distributors). 

Social Security, sound motion picture, 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Box 1127, Mo- 
desto, California. 

Slides (Blank Bookkeeping Forms), 314” 
x 4”. Business Education Visual Aids 
(Journal forms, 2, 3, and 4 column; cash- 
book forms; ledgers, 3 part draft; trade 
acceptance; petty cash voucher; credit 
memo; statement of account; checkbook 
and stub, page). 

Wall Chart of the Ledger. 


part, Chicago, Illinois. 


Denoyer-Gep- 


Conclusion 
This article has not discussed sev- 
eral areas of possible materials— 
radio - transcriptions, voice - writing 
equipment, flannel boards, and others. 
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Britannica . 


So little has been done in these areas 
that the future contains the key to 
their possible value. It is hoped that 
not only will the present materials 


NEW DISCOVERIES 


and equipment be explored to a yreat- 
er degree than formerly but that 
unused materials and equipment will 
come into their own. 


IN TEACHING TYPING 


(Continued from Page 244) 


should be reminded specifically that 
the teacher will welcome ten or more 
errors on the 60-second writing if, 
with the ten errors, they achieve a 
new high gross stroking rate. 

But the last repetition in each ser- 
ies of timed writings is to be written 
for accuracy only, with the frequent 
specific reminder that the speed at- 
tained is of no concern to anyone if 
only the minute is typed perfectly or 
with not more than one error. Actu- 
ally, of course, the learners will usu- 
ally give perfect typings at a speed 
little less than the maximum speed 
with the maximum number of errors. 

This one attempt at perfect typing 
at the end of each series of five to 


nine 60-second timings will be found 
ample to maintain the accuracy con- 
trol. 

The secret of typing speed and ac- 
curacy is to obtain complete control 
in the sense that the learner may de- 
liberately lift the speed regardless of 
error or may deliberately compel him- 
self to maintain substantially perfect 
accuracy regardless of speed. When 
these two separate controls have been 
attained, the typing speeds and the 
high degree of accuracy readily at- 
tainable in school work will astonish 
the teacher and will then make pos- 
sible really successful training in the 
application of typing skill to business- 
office production. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT FOR RETAIL WORK EXPERIENCE 


(Continued from page 252) 


help of the sponsor or the delegated 
coordinator in each store. 

Fifth: Weekly reports signed by 
the sponsor in each store are turned 
in about the nature of the work, in- 
cluding the sales and selling cost per 
cent. 

Sixth: A completed semester re- 
port (two copies) is turned in at the 
close of the semester. This gives a 
complete the student’s 
work with recommendations and con- 
clusions made by the student on his 
job. One copy is sent to the em- 
ployer who looks over this report 
and returns his approval or rejection 
on each student. 

Seventh: All reports are checked 
off, analyzed by the instructor and a 
grade is then turned in for the stu- 
dent for credit. 

This program has worked very 
well at Bradley University, and I 
can assure you that there is a need 
tor some kind of recordkeeping for 
cooperative retail work experience. 


review of 


This plan at Bradley has worked 
successfully with the merchants in 
Peoria who value practical experi- 
ence as a means of learning. The 


program recognizes that college and 


university students who have been 
trained to assume business responsi- 
bilities while they are still attending 
school will have an advantage in 
securing positions after graduation. 


The cooperative retail work ex- 
perience course is an attempt to give 
the college and university students 
a realistic approach to their profes- 
sion. In giving this approach the col- 
lege or university achieves the ulti- 
mate goals of education, which are 
service to the student, to the com- 
munity, and to business. There are 
many problems of administration 
and coordination which require con- 
tinuous attention and study if the 
program is to be of real value to the 
student as well as to show progress 
in school learning. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E,. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pl. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
fered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Ce-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 


* 
offs Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
® 
“The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pu 





DYKE 


pia bassemeaas ND ooo 
SPENCERIAN COLLE 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 105,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


TESTED 
BUSINESS | 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration. Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 





Established in 1890 





CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





HILL'S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


ond 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





NOTIONS ABOUT A MANAGEMENT APPROACH 


In the current literature based on 
the idea of a “management approach” 
in the teaching of accounting the 
writer has observed three discrep- 
ancies: (1) there is no explanation 
of what those who sponsor the ‘‘man- 
agement approach” have in mind 
when they speak of management; 
(2) they make the tacit assumption 
that the student will soon after he has 
been graduated become a top execu- 
tive; and (3) they have not offered 
anything new except an emaciated 
presentation of the subject of ac- 


counting. 


Levels of Management 

Although no explanation of what is 
meant by management is given, it 
seems that the various writers have 
in mind what is often referred to 
as “top management”—that phase of 
management in which final decisions 
are made with respect to the conduct 
of a business. There are, however, 
various levels of what might broadly 
The 


top level is interested in the interpre- 


be referred to as management. 


tation of the final results of the ac- 
counting and not in the details in con- 
nection with the compilation of the 
data. The work on the lower man- 
agerial levels is concerned more with 
the forms and records of accounting 
than with the interpretation of final 
results of operations. 


The Top Executive Notion 
It would be most unusual for the 
student soon after he has been grad- 
uated to be placed in a position where 
he performs the function of making 
final decisions of policy and control. 
It is more likely that if employed in 
a supervisory capacity at all it will 
be rather far removed from the top 
level. It is, 
for the student preparing for man- 


accordingly, important 


agerial work to be equipped with a 
knowledge of the routine processes 
of accounting as well as with the in- 
the state- 
Needless to say, he will not 


terpretation of financial 


ments. 
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be able to make proper use of the de- 
vices for interpretation he has learned 
in college until he has had consider- 
able business experience. 

There appears to exist an unfor- 
tunate assumption among teachers— 
particularly those in graduate schools 
of business administration—that the 
principles of such complicated mat- 
ters as the interpretation of account- 
ing data which are taught in a col- 
lege course can be applied without 
business experience. 

Even those at the top managerial 
level need to know the details of the 
accounting technique because in or- 
der to be able to interpret the results 
it is necessary to know “how the fig- 
ures get there.” This is so because 
accounting is an art based on a series 
of conventions which are applied by 
the use of professional judgment. 
The results of the accounting proc- 
esses thus consist of a combination 
of fact and opinion recorded on a 
conventional basis and can be inter- 
preted only by those initiated in the 
art. 

Also there is a tendency to assume 


























that the student will obtain a position 
in big business. This he not neces- 
sarily will. While in big business 
there exist the various managerial 
levels, the manager of a small busi- 
ness performs the functions of all 
levels and so must be able to deal 
with all manner of problems, many 
of which involve the details of ac- 
counting routine. 


Nothing New 

The assumption by recent writers 
that considering accounting to be a 
tool of management is a new idea is 
contrary to fact. The managerial im- 
portance of accounting has been the 
keynote of all good accounting teach- 
ing for over thirty years. There is 
nothing new here. 

The reference to a managerial ap- 
proach implies that those who take a 
course in accounting other than those 


preparing to become professional ae. 


countants are planning to become — 
business managers. But this is no 
so. Many are preparing for such 
professions as law, engineering 
credit, investment, and so forth. The a 
problem thus resolves itself into that 
of planning a non-professional cours _ 
in accounting. 
Rena 
Emaciation of the Subject Bus! 
It is obvious that the nonprofes. ff 1952 
sional course may be much _ brieferf insis! 
than the professional one but jt{f “mar 
should not be devitalized by reduc. an a 
ing the study of certain phases of thefJ ance 


accounting processes to a mere men. self 


tion. For example, it is held byf§ the s 
some that the matter of books of or mere 
iginal entry is in the nonprofessionalf] ager! 


course worthy only of passing notice title 


It is, however, part of the picture law 
and its abbreviation saves so _ littl count 
time that it had better be given reagp ing | 
sonable consideration. In — someg pects 
courses the student is not shown ac. Value 
counts as they would appear in prac. M) 
tice but instead is given accounts mana 


only in “T” form. There is nothing that 


to be gained by this. in wl 

In those texts that have appeareif the c 
with the alleged managerial approach Ness 

one finds the traditional approach vif gener 
the balance sheet. They have nothing data 
new other than an emaciated presen those 
tation of the subject of accounting, ff stand 

know 
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in which accounting may be used in 


appeared 
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‘oach via general. 
- nothing data “can be interpreted only by 
| presen those who have a competent under- 
unting. standing of their nature. Such 
knowledge is possessed only by those 
who know how the accountant’s pro- 
duce them. This is so because the 
data are not absolute but consist of 
6 @a combination of fact and opinion 
4 § compiled by conventional procedures. 

The requisite knowledge can be ac- 

quired only by adequate training in 
t illus- 
of ac- 


the technique of the art of account- 
ing. This must of necessity precede 
simple the study of methods and interpreta- 
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ae tion and the use of accounting data. 
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unlimited time, Myers’ suggestion is 


a good one. In most liberal arts 
schools there is room only for one 
Is course in accounting and this only 

as an elective. Even in many schools 
of commerce, students are permitted 
(0 graduate unfortunately without a 
single course in accounting. Possibly 


the technical. manner in which ac- 
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insists on assuming that the so-called 
“managerial approach” is considered 
an approach comparable to the bal- 
Yet as he him- 
self points out, those who advocate 
the so-called managerial accounting 
merely wish to emphasize the man- 
The 
tile is merely a convenience just as 
law schools have courses in legal ac- 
counting which are not legal account- 
ing but merely emphasize those as- 
particular 


Myers quotes an advocate of the 
indicating 
that stress is given to the manner 


the control and direction of a busi- 
ness enterprise or the economy in 
He states that accounting 


REACTION TO "A CONFUSED RENAISSANCE" 


In his comment on “A Confused 
the JOURNAL OF 
ct Business Epucation for January, 
1952, my good friend, John N. Myer, 


counting is presented makes many 
think that it is relatively inconse- 
quential for the prospective business- 
man. It is no more necessary for a 
person who is going to interpret (ap- 
preciate) a financial statement to 
know the minutuae for building up 
such a statement than it is for a per- 
son to be an expert violinist in order 
to appreciate fine violin playing. 1 
know my friend Myer will say | am 
using analogical reasoning (I am) 
and that analogical reasoning is bad. 
That is not so. Analogical reasoning 
is unsound only when the analogy 
Undoubtedly the per- 


son who has never played the violin 


is unjustified. 


has some slight lack of appreciation 
of all the problems and difficulties 
that go into masterful playing. — It 
would be most unfortunate if only 
those who had studied the violin were 
to be given the privilege of listening 
to a great master, or of being per- 
mitted the privilege of appreciating 
such a performance. 

Just as “The data are not abso- 
lute but consist of a combination of 
fact and opinion compiled by con- 
ventional procedures” so the appre- 
ciation of good violin playing 
is a combination of experience in an 
awareness of the musical conventions 
of the western world. Since we do 
not have the space here to express 
our point of eview in detail, we re- 
Myer 


others who may be interested) to an 


John (and 


spectfully refer 
article by this writer in the current 
(1950-51) yearbook of The Com- 
mercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, “We 
Do Not Teach the Truth in 


keeping,” page 50. 


Book- 


I fully recognize that Myer will not 
be satisfied. with my explanation. 
Rather than try to anticipate his re- 
actions in detail, | would prefer to 
see what Myer has to say about 
my point of view and hope that I will 
have an opportunity for a further 
presentation. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 
























































How to Make 
INVISIBLe 
Erasures 





With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 
Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
—or your money back. 


RUSH- 


~FYBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 
The Eraser Co., Inc. 
104 S. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

















TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of Business 


| Training & Phonography in the Chi- 


cago Public High Schools will be held 


| April 28, 1952. 





| Closing date for filing formal ap- 
_ plication forms and required cre- 
| dentials is April 14, 1952. For in- 
_ formation apply to 





BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 








LEDGER CHART 


On slated cloth for chalk entries 
64x50 inches 
RS206-10 With plain rollers. $13.50 
RS206-1! On spring roller 
and board 
Also 
GRAPH CHART, 
44x50 inches 
RJ200-10 With plain rollers. $11.00 
RJ200-11 On spring roller 
and board 
Order From 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


$17.25 


$13.25 
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WASHINGTON 


LETTER 


NEWS 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 





PROPOSED PLAN FOR FACILITATING LOWER 
BRACKET EMPLOYMENT 


Reorganization activities and the various 
attendant economy moves being carried on 
in government departments and agencies 
(in accordance with legislation passed for 
the purpose of enabling the implementation 
of the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions) are resulting in great changes in 
government personnel at this time. To the 
uninitiated observer, it appears that a great 
deal of the reduction in staff is being 
made in the middle brackets, increasing de- 
mand for lower bracket personnel, and 
saving a considerable sum in salaries there- 
by. 

The need for stenographers, typists and 
clerks is stringent indeed. None of the 
schools and placement agencies seem able 
to meet the demand for these classes 
of office workers. Many youngsters are 
pouring into Washington every week from 
adjacent states, but still the demand con- 
tinues. 

One plan for relieving this situation has 
been devised by the joint efforts of certain 
agencies in Civil Service and the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools. The willingness on the part of 
the government agencies to employ person- 
nel who have no specialized training has 
not been without effect upon enrollment in 
private schools. The plan, then, is to offer 
to young workers part time government 
employment for which they can be receiv- 
ing part time instruction in the local pri- 
vate schools paid for by themselves. This 
would a neat solution for all con- 
cerned. 

However, the plan has failed to mate- 
rialize as yet. The reason for the delay 
is not quite clear but there does seem to be 
some opposition on the part of out-lying 
private schools because of their feeling 
that prospective students will be drained 
away from their areas into Washington or 
other centers for government employment 
by such a plan. 


seem 


Such a plan, on the other hand, it would 
seem, should meet with the enthusiastic 
support of directors of high school work- 
study programs as suiting their needs to 
perfection. 

The plan, as a matter of fact, has not 
been discarded. It is being studied by the 
Civil Service Commission, still. Appar- 
ently, putting it into operation will neces- 
sitate setting up a register for such a serv- 
ice based upon some merit system, as any 
register is. Just what that plan will be has 
not been worked out. 

Young persons who plan to enter gov- 
ernment service and are interested in fur- 
ther informing themselves upon what other 
opportunities are available should obtain 
from the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Pamphlet No. 4, titled “Working for the 
U. S. A., What the Government Expects 
of Federal Workers.” 

This bulletin gives a list of one hundred 
examination titles, a discussion of Veter- 
an’s Preference, and also discusses these 
seven mistaken ideas about Federal Serv- 
ice: 

1. All Government Employees are 
Clerks. 

2. Most Government Employees Work 
in Washington. 

3. Government Employees Can’t be 
Fired. 

4. The Best Way to Get a Government 
Job is to Write to Your Congressman. 

5. Civil Service Examinations Are Al- 
ways Written Tests. 

6. The Civil Service Commission Does 
All the Hiring. 

7. The More Employees a Supervisor 
Has, the Higher His Salary. 

This pamphlet is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Slash in D. E. Funds Limits Program 


There still is no limit on what the in- 
dividual States themselves may spend on 
vocational education for the distributive 
trades. Therefore, until such time as 
remedial action can be taken, those mer- 
chants who have long been interested in 
D. E.—and who in the past have benefited 
from it should support State programs 
now—more than ever! 

What the 50 per cent slash will mean to 
the individual programs can best be ap- 
praised by looking at the figures for the 
eight States with the largest D. E. pro- 
grams. A 68 per cent drop in Federal 
funds for operation during the current 
fiscal year is faced by these states. In 
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rough figures the drop is from its 1950 
figure of $84,308 to a current amount of 
$26,998. In Illinois the cut-back leaves 
$30,876 as compared with the 1950 Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid of $96,390; Massachu- 
setts, which received $52,688 in 1950, 
can look forward to a lean $16,872. 
Other large D. E. States suffering from 
the sharp cut are Michigan where $64,153 
in appropriations have dropped to $20,544; 
New Jersey goes from $50,777 to $16,260; 
and New York, which received $164,250 
in 1950, is left with $52,685. The Ohio 
State budget will be given $26,999 in con- 
trast to the previous year’s allocation of 
$84,311; while Texas, another outstanding 


D. E. State retains $25,073, a drop from 
the 1950 figure of $78,296. 

Provided certain requirements ire met, 
the basic Federal appropriation pe~ State 
is $15,000 with remaining funds being 
apportioned among the States on te basis 
of population. 


OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS—1°52 


A brochure prepared by the National 
Industrial Conference Board gives the 
opinions of twelve leading economists on 
business prospects for 1952. Althouzh they 
readily admit the possibility of error jg 
much greater than usual because of ney 
elements, their conclusions should be of 
great help to those who desire support for 
their own convictions. 

These experts anticipate a slight increase 
in prices and a modest increase in volume 
of sales at retail, but savings of the pub- 
lic probably will average from seven to 


eight per cent of disposable income a 


compared with a peacetime average of 
about five per cent. 

In 1952, home building and commercial 
construction is expected to be on a smaller 
scale than in 1951. Inventory accumula- 
tion will be smaller. These declines will 
offset defense spending and thus. relieve 
inflation pressure. 

Wages in 1952 will for the first time test 
the supply-demand relationship “to a far 
greater extent than in past wage negotia 
tions.” Cost of living increase will not be 
sufficient to influence wage increases. 

Most of the economists agreed “that the 
threat of long-run inflation is still a major 
menace to our civilization and our s0- 
ciety.” 

These observations represent individual 
views. They are comparatively objective 
and possibly as accurate judgments as cat 
be reached at a time like the present. 





Blood 
Saves Lwes 
Back up your fighting men 


by sharing Your Life-Giving 


Blood with them. 
















Call Your Local Red Cross 
Today and Make 


an Appointment 
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SPEECH: PLATFORM POSTURE, 16-mm. 
sound motion picture, 11 minutes. May 
be purchased from Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17: $40. Contact regular film ren- 
tal library for rented film. 

The importance of platform posture 
and appearance is emphasized in this film 
planned to help students become better 
public speakers. The film demonstrates 
how good posture and appearance can be 
achieved. It is stressed that the speaker’s 
audience is as impressed by what it sees 
as it is by what it hears. After demonstrat- 
ing a number of common faults in plat- 
form posture, the film concludes by show- 
ing how the speaker can improve his pos- 
ture. 

Students interested in public speaking 


Irop from 










































FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
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ARE YOU READY FOR SERVICE? 
16mm. Sound Motion Films 
Producer: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


-1952 
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physical examination; (2) The need for 
good health habits; (3) The diagnostic 
use of the physical standard test set by the 
Armed Forces Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 


In our November column the first three 
films of the Are You Ready for Service? 
series were reviewed. Those films were 
entitled: What It’s All About, Your Plans, 
and Service and Citizenship. Now four 
more titles in this series are ready for 


t increase : : sy 3 a ae -  -etenineie ee 
n volume release covering such aspects in the prepa- — appreciate this “ge As — . 
the pub- ration for military service, as: Starting GETTING READY EMOTIONALLY (one (USIESS are are before the public 
seven to Now, Getting Ready Physically, Getting reel, black and white). in offices, stores, or the classroom, it 1s 
‘ especially suitable to classes in business 


Ready Emotionally and Getting Ready 
Morally. A descriptive booklet on the en- 
tire series is available without cost from 
Coronet Films. 

A short description of each of the four 
most recent releases follows: 


Entering Service brings strains and ten- 
sions to the young men, their friends and 
their families. Homesickness, learning to 
take orders, the difference between war and 
peace, cause many teen-agers to lose their 
sense of security. This film not only helps 
to make them aware of the problems they 
will face, but also shows them in a realistic 
and understanding way how it is possible 
to prepare themselves for, and therefore 
reduce, the emotional problems that they 
may meet while in the service. 
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been planned for use 
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MERCHANDISE FACTS TO HELP YOU 
SELL MILLINERY (35 mm film strip). 


Shows sketched illustrations on_ basic 
styles in women’s hats. Capsule descrip- 
tions of styles from the pillbox type to the 
picture hat are given, along with a con- 
cise briefing on materials used in making 
hats. Different kinds of felts, straws, 
fabrics and trimmings are reviewed, in ad- 
dition to comments on figure types and 
face shapes. Some hints on salesmanship 
are included as well. The film consists of 
34 frames which are amplified in a pre- 
pared script accompanying the film. Both 
the film and the script contain basic in- 
formation that should stay usable for 
several years as an aid in training millinery 


STARTING NOW (one reel, black and 
white). 

Preparation for military service is a big 
job and requires all the time a young man 
can devote to it. In this film the narra- 
tor helps a sophomore, junior, and senior 
boy discover what each of them can do 
to get ready for military service, and the 
importance of starting immediately. 
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GETTING READY MORALLY (one reel, 
black and white). 


Why do many fine young men seem 
to lose their moral standards when they en- 
ter service? This film’s dramatic story in- 
troduces Al and Karl—two youn men who 
made different choices regarding their 
moral standards. The audience will see 
how a poor choice can affect a man’s happi- 


GETTING READY PHYSICALLY (one reel, 
black and white). 


Young men entering the service will have 
to face more strenuous physical activity 
than that to which they are accustomed. 


ndividual 
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This motion picture explains the three es- 
sential steps to getting ready physically: 
(1) The importance of having a thorough 


WALL CHARTS ON 


A new series of five colored wall charts 
is now available as an aid in the teaching 
of important concepts of life insurance. 
The charts are designed to answer such 
questions as: Why does a family need 
life insurance? What do life insurance 
companies do with all their money? What 
does a straight life policy do that a term 
policy can’t do? How does the level pre- 
mium system work? What does one do 
to become a policyholder ? 


Chart I—Life Insurance Dollars at 
Work pictures the wide diversification of 
life insurance investments, shows how 
these funds contribute to the national 
economy and how they help reduce the 
cost of life insurance protection for policy- 
holders. 26” x 38”. 

Chart II—How Life Insurance Policies 
Meet Family Needs pictures the designing 
of different policies to provide protection 
tor dependents and for the policyholder’s 
own needs. 26” x 38”. 

( ‘hart III—How America’s Families Use 
Life Insurance is a graphic description of 
the principal family needs for financial 
Security which can be met by life insur- 
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ness, and will learn what to do before en-’ 


tering service so as to be better able to 
make the best choices while in service. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ance: protection of dependents, preparation 
for retirement, plus other special needs. 
20" % Se. 

Chart I1’—How Families Buy Life In- 
surance shows, in picture-continuity style, 
the steps necessary to become a_ policy- 
holder: selecting an agent, measuring 
needs, applying for a policy, the medical 
examination and periodically reviewing the 
life insurance. 26” x 38”. 

Chart V—History of 10,000 Life Insur- 
ance Policyholders explains the operation 
of the level premium system of life insur- 
ance, 35” x 37”. 

With each chart is a free Teacher's 
Guide that provides background informa- 
tion and explains the significance of the 
concepts illustrated. With these guides, 
each chart can be used without any other 
text materials or the charts may be used 
to supplement any texts containing life in- 
surance information. 

The five colored wall charts and teacher’s 
guides may be secured at a total cost of 
75c, (or 15c for any single title with 
guide) from: Educational Division, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


salespeople. 

Produced and distributed by the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania. Prints of the film are available 
only by outright purchase at the price of 
$10 which includes a copy of the prepared 
commentary. 


MERCHANDISE FACTS TO HELP YOU 
SELL SHOES (35 mm silent film strip). 


This film strip covers the proper fitting 
of men’s and women’s shoes and explains, 
in non-technical terms, the construction 
of the foot and why proper shoe fitting 
is so important. General selling tips and 
hints on how the salesman can check on 
correct fitting are given. Also, the con- 
struction of shoes, the types of leathers 
used in their manufacture, and basic styles 
in men’s women’s and children’s shoes are 
treated. This film strip has 35 frames of 
sketched illustrations and the text plus a 
prepared commentary for the discussion 
leader. The film and the commentary con- 
tain helpful basic data which should not 
become easily dated. 

Produced and distributed by the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. A copy of the print together 
with a copy of the prepared commentary 
may be secured only by outright purchase 
at the price of $10. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





PITFALLS 


IN ADVERTISING 


Editorial Comment: Joseph M. Russakoff in "The Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising" has listed and described the more serious faults of direct mail advertising. 
Inasmuch as direct mail is discussed in classes in selling, business English, and in 
advertising as well as others, this article should help some of us. 


One of the most common and most 
serious errors made by advertisers is at- 
tempting to do too much. For a small 
business this error can be fatal. You 
have probably heard this spoken of as 
“spreading too thin” 

In direct mail, one aspect of this error 
is seen where a business is using too 
large a list. Or is trying to cover too 
much territory. Or is offering too many 
items. 

A big list is fine, if you can afford to 
work on it long enough to make it pay 
off. But before using a large number 
of names, you should ask yourself if all 
of the names are good, from standpoint 
of interest in your product or location in 
your primary territory, or financial ca- 
pacity to buy what you have to sell. 

Very often simple arithmetic applied 
to a problem answers the basic ques- 
tion: Will this mailing pay? Suppose the 
total cost of a piece put into the mails is 
3 cents, and the net profit per unit of 
the item offered for sale is 30c. Then 
each 10 pieces mailed would have to 
yield one sale for the mailing cost to be 
met, without loss. For most items, a 
10% return in orders is fantastically 
high. However, if the profit per item is 
$3.00, a return of 1% wouldsbe par to 
break even. And this might be a rea- 
sonable expectation. 

Using the right list is of major im- 
portance, too, in direct mail. Like 
_selecting the right medium for a publi- 
cation advertisement. The list should 
include the prospects or market that you 
want to reach. That’s not easy to de- 
cide or locate or select. If you are 
selling chiefly to doctors, lawyers, banks, 
teachers, plumbers, or syndicate stores, 
it’s simple. You can obtain the names 
at relatively low cost, and address your 
offers to them directly. 

But if you are selling books, shoes, 
neckwear, specialty foods, toys, lamps, 
to the general public by mail—then you 
have a real problem. Or if you are a 
retail store offering electrical appliances, 
you may be able to obtain names of 
home owners in your market area, 
selected by incomes. 

Fundamentally, the problem is one of 
market determination. You, as an ad- 
vertiser, must define your market. Once 
this is done, the matter of the right list 
or choice of media has been considerably 
reduced. 

Another way to state this pitfall of 
advertising is this: try to concentrate 
your efforts in the few places or media, 
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or lists, where you can do a good job. 
I like to call this the “law of concentra- 
tion.” It is a smarter and more ef- 
fective use of your advertising dollars to 
put them in the one or two or three 
places where they will sell hard for you 
than to spend them in five or ten 
places, where the efforts are too weak to 
have any impact on your audience. 

A more concentrated effort on a 
smaller list, in a smaller territory would 
yield many more sales. 

Another serious pitfall in advertising, 
made by almost everyone, is expecting 
results overnight, or counting on them. 
Unless you spend a large sum, or pour 
out a continuous effort—time is re- 
quired to achieve results. Advertising 
pulls it doesn’t jerk—is the way 
some pundit same 
thought. 

If the small advertiser is primarily 
concerned with the building up of good- 
will, acceptance to customers, and if it is 
a young firm—it will probably take a 
year or more before the effects of a con- 
sistent direct mail campaign can be 
noted. And this is equally true of 
publication advertising. 


expressed — the 


Goodwill or institutional calls 
for longer, more sustained effort, but 
once it has started working for a busi- 
ness, it can be compared in profitability 
to frequent “sale” advertising. There is 
heated argument on this subject. Firms 
It’s more a 


copy 


have proved each to work. 
question of the firm’s “personality” as 
to which type of advertising it chooses 
to have as its identification. 

So it happens that many advertising 
campaigns, which have all the elements 
of success, are stopped too soon by im- 
patient sponsors. 

Probably one of the most serious, and 
most frequently committed mistakes in 
advertising, is the lack of plan or ob- 
jective, and accompanying budget. The 
couldn’t operate at all 
without definite plans, budgets, and 
frequent reviews and _ revision of all 
these. The small advertiser, who can- 
not afford to make mistakes, has even 
more reason than the big advertiser to 
make plans and check them carefully. 

Another pitfall in advertising that can 
be serious is watching your com- 
petitors, and trying to copy them. With 
some people, this becomes an obsession, 
and creates a major psychological as 
well as advertising problem. This policy 
could be a good one for you if you 
could afford to make the same mistakes 


big advertiser 


he does in his advertising, and not be 
hurt in the process. But usually it’s the 
small business which does the copying, 
and which cannot afford the mistakes, 
Above all, there’s the fact that what 
works for one firm doesn’t necessarily 
work for its competitor. 

It takes strong determination to hold 
to your course in whatever medium you 
chose under the barrage of pressure that 
other media will impose on you. Here 
is one place to remember and apply the 
“law of concentration” described alove, 
You cannot afford all. You must not 
worry too much about your competitor, 
You pick the best medium you can af- 
ford, and spend your money as ef- 
fectively as vou can in that medium on 
a consistent basis. 

Another thing to remember is this: 
if you go so far as to copy the thought 
or words used by a competitor, or any 
other firm—most of the time you will 
help to advertise that competitor or 
whoever is featuring the copy you are 
“lifting”. Anyone who thinks he is 
smart in using the “switch” theme is 
probably advertising Calvert's more 
than he is his own widgets or tooth- 
pick holders. 

Any advertiser, large or small, should 
test everything he does, whenever he 
can. This applies to copy, media, lists, 
season, mechanical elements—to every- 
thing where a choice is available to the 
advertiser. This involves keeping of 
records of all types possible. Careless- 
ness or omission of this job is in itself 
another important pitfall. 
advertiser, you will see or 
receive many documented studies — 
about incomes, buying power, buying 
habits, and so on—call it research, if 
you will. Most of it is honestly pre- 
pared, and offered to influence you in 
our choice of media, message, or me- 
chanical presentation. 


As an 


But consider this; advertising is in 
some respects similar to’ an_ election. 
And remember this: even with more 
money spent for their findings than ad- 
vertisers can afford, how wrong Mr. 
Roper, Mr. Gallup, and Mr. Crosley 
were in 1948! In other words 
watch out for pitfalls. 

















What a Vivid Imagination He Has! 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





O—1 reader submits the following ques- 


tion of very unusual interest: 


“T have been a reader of your colwmn 
for some time and have enjoyed the specu- 
turns of thought which you have 
often followed. In my career as a teacher 
I have been quite fascinated with the in- 
teresling changes in educational psycholog- 
ical theory holding vogue and am more 
attitude 
underwent 
heavy declension drills with the hope of 
present 
method of teaching reading without having 
the alphabet and its 


lative 


reversal in 
students 


than amused at the 
from the times that 
developing brain power to the 
the student learn 
sounds first. 


“As a teacher of shorthand and_ tvpe- 
writing IT have been more than a little 
concerned with many of these new psycho- 
logical theories. Shorthand and typewriting 
have always seemed a most intriguing area 
for the psychological theorist, inasmuch as 
motor and language skills are both in- 


volved. 


“Recently, IT have been reading of the 
Rhine experiments at Duke in extrasensory 
perception and by the process which the 


psychologists call insight or generalization. 


IT have suddenly remembered some of the 
odd things the human mind can do in the 
suddenly 


come to a very interesting speculation all 


learning situation and I have 
of my own. 

“In view of the interestina discoveries 
made in extrasensory perception by Pro- 
fessor Rhine at Duke. and the interesting 
experiments in this subject by investigators 
in other parts of this country and abroad— 
not to mention the findings of the Ameri- 
can and British societies for psychical re- 
search, ts it not indicated that new theories 
of teaching and learning be formulated 
along lines of sudden insight which may 
be linked somehow to extrasensory per- 
ception?” 


A.—The wonderful advance of educational 
psychology in the first half of the present 
century impresses the modern educator 
with both the mandate to seek guidance in 
the fruits of its research and at the same 
time with the realization that most of the 
questions of human learning are far from 
answered. Certainly no one has benefited 
more from this research and no one is 
more in need of an open mind on the sub- 
ject than the teacher of typewriting and 
shorthand. However, the findings of extra- 
Sensory perception, although very fascinat- 
ing speculation, are as yet far from avail- 
able for serious application to the problems 
of business education. Science, of course, 
still reserves opinion, thinking of such in- 
teresting experiments as being in the field 
of parapsychology, rather than psychology 
proper. 

‘ The precise nature of the human mind in 
its reception, retention and employment of 
information is still a sufficiently baffling 
Mystery to cause many psychologists to 
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make their pronouncements on the 


right or wrong. 


Yet we do have established many very 
definite cause and effect relationships in- 
volving the human brain and the human 
our 


nervous having increased 


knowledge of 


system, 


haviour of soldiers who sustained cerebral 
injuries in World War II. For example, 
a motor area whose various sections con- 
trol such major muscles as those of the 
limbs or such minor movement apparatus 
as those of the lips or cheek has been ac- 
Relations 
between certain areas of the innerbrain and 
carefully 
established. The relationship between moral 
decisions and the frontal lobes, or the re- 
and the 


curately identified and charted. 


seeing or hearing have been 


lationship between these lobes 
learning of languages have been pointed 
out. Yet much about memory and_ the 
handling of data by the mind in the process 
of creative thinking is still perplexing. 
There seems to be a curious relationship 
between the inhibitions of adulthood and 
the learning of fast-reading techniques and 
the learning of new languages. Recently in 
a New York hospital a southern European 
who had been in this country for a very 
short time underwent an operation in the 
frontal lobe area. His command of Eng- 
lish was so faltering that he required the 
use of an interpreter before the opera- 
tion. After the operation he spoke English 
fluently. His inhibitions had been removed 
with destruction of tissue in the frontal 
lobes and he proceeded to speak English 
without qualms. The phenomena of photo- 
graphic memories, child prodigies, and 
idiot savants continue to amaze us with the 
odd powers of the human mind. Some of 
the new methods of teaching languages by 
playing a phonograph record over and over 
again while the student is sleeping capi- 
talize upon the prodigious capacity of the 
subconscious mind, whatever that is. Louis 
K. Anspacher in this interesting volume 
Challenge of the Unknown remind us of 
a case reported in Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria of an illiterate servant girl of 25 
who was stricken by a brain malignancy. 
Suddenly she began to speak Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. Investigation showed that as 
an orphan of 9 she had been given a home 
by a clergyman. It was his habit to recite 
aloud certain Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
texts and the girl would overhear him 
while she helped with household chores. 
So curiously were these held in the sub- 


me- 
chanics of thought and the human nervous 
system with greater humility and the na- 
ture of the mind insufficiently charted to 
permit great books educators to declare the 
salutary effects on mental development to 
be gained by exposure to great thoughts 
through the ages and the discipline to be 
gained by a study of the ¢trivium and 
quadrivium as prescribed in the medieval 
university. No one can declare the latter 


these matters enormously 
from the opportunities to study the be- 


conscious that a destruction of her frontal 
lobes permitted their release in a mechanic- 
ally perfect form years later. 

Even more amazing to the educational 
psychologist is the case of the Elberfeld 
horses, which is also reported in full by 
Anspacher in his Challenge of the Un- 
known. At the turn of the century a cer- 
tain William Von Ostem under the belief 
that animals were capable of constructive 
thought undertook a painstaking education 
of a horse in reading and arithmetic. His 
work was carried on by Karl Krall at 
Elberfeld after Von Ostem’s death. The 
performance of the original horse and 
some later additions to the experiment 
caused a considerable sensation in the 
academic world, particularly after the 
ability of the horses to communicate by 
way of foot tapping or the ability of the 
horses to do staggering problems in cube 
roots was declared genuine by some promi- 
nent European scientists. Whatever the 
secret of the Elberfeld may he, 
their performance is of special interest to 
business teachers for these very intelligent 


horses 


animals employed a species of shorthand 
in their communication. 

The horses tapped out answers by way 
of a code, but shortened the process by the 
use of consonant phonetics only. 

The researches of Professor J. B. Rhine 
into the possibilities of there being a sixth 
sense stand as one of the really perplex- 
ing potentials of science in our age. There 
had been many experiments previously in 
extrasensory perception, but Rhine’s work 
has become the most celebrated here in 
America. Starting in 1930 a number of 
experiments were made to determine the 
ability of an individual to guess the cards 
being turned up in a special deck of 
twenty-five cards. Experiments were also 
made to find the ability of an individual to 
guess the throws of dice. Other experi- 
ments were made with telepathy, even at 
great distances. With a statistical allow- 
ance made for chance, the success of cer- 
fain persons to perceive accurately by 
some extrasensory means seems to be in- 
dicated. Many criticisms have been made 
of various areas of Rhine’s work, but his 
findings, to say the least, have been aston- 
ishing. 

That any improvement in educational 
methodology based upon such findings can 
result, however, seems fantastic to this 
writer. 

Yet, this does not mean that educators 
should not be constantly informed about all 
of the fringe areas of their subjects. Some 
odd principle may be applicable to an im- 
proved teaching technique. Is there any- 
thing in the phonographic method of teach- 
ing languages which might he applied to 
the teaching of shorthand? Motor skills 
once mastered are never really forgotten. 
It is possible that the motor skill aspect of 
shorthand might be applied to other lan- 
guage training? Everyone’s typescript is 
individual and can be identified by an ex- 
pert. What can this individual variation in 
each person’s typescript mean in under- 
standing human character and in analyzing 
the ability of a student with a view to 
remedial work. How can some of the ad- 
vantages derived from applications of 
Gestalt psychology be applied to total busi- 
ness situations ? 
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? DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 





A new machine called a color “or- 
ganizer” simultaneously casts any number 
of colors on a sheet of paper and next to 
one another without danger of overlapping 
or overrunning. Up to now colors have 
been individually and expensively sprayed 
on cards, masking out portions not to be 
colored. Firms using colors in their ad- 
vertising will find this machine a_ real 
boon. 
o> >) 
Another American is 
recent ruling by the 


“vanishing”—a 
United States 


Supreme Court holds that cities may pass 
local ordinances prohibiting house-to-house 
canvassing and selling. This form of sell- 
ing will not cease immediately, but some 
cities will take advantage of this ruling 


and bar house soliciting. What will this 
do to college enrollment? 
+ 

Too many manufacturers and dis- 
tributors think of sales in terms of New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco, 
short-sightedly directing their appeals to 
only one section of the market. 

There are 17,000 rural communities with 
less than 25,000 population. Fifty-four per 
cent of America’s retailers are in small 
townships of this kind. Who retails what 
big city wholesalers sell? The retailers 
in the smaller cities and towns. 

Furthermore, shopping habit studies re- 


veal that the retail sales of a typical big 
city are just about doubled by the cus- 
tomers who live in surrounding districts. 
Since advertising sells to people where 
they live—regardless of where they buy— 
the importance of reaching the right 
people in their homes is self-evident. 
+ + + 

Cleveland’s “supreme court” of adver- 
tising established by the Better Business 
Bureau and the Cleveland Advertising 
Club last year is performing valuable serv- 
ice for both advertisers and the public. 
It consists of fifty business and retail 
advertising executives. They are drawn 
like jurors to hear advertising complaints 
in which a Better Business Bureau ruling 
is challenged and to hear cases involving 
repeated violations. Since last July the 
bureau has received eight hundred com- 
plaints of untruthful or misleading adver- 
tisements, ten of which were deemed seri- 
ous enough for panel action. The court 
can: 

1. Obtain assurance that the advertiser 
will not repeat the violation. 

2. Ask the advertiser to submit his 
future copy prior to publication or radio 
use. 

3. Ask media to submit the copy for 
criticism. 

4. Ask the media to drop the advertiser, 
or drop particular copy. 


Manpower managers with the tiile of 
vice-president in charge of industrial re. 
lations—about three per cent of the sample 
of the survey recently conducted by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to ascertain salaries 
in personnel work—averaged $21,097 in 
1951 as against $19,957 early in 1950. The 
1951 average for industrial — relations 
directors in 1951 was $12,011, a rise of 
1.8 per cent, and for personnel managers 
$7,162 as against $6,873 in 1950. 


+ + + 


Physical goods industries used  fifty- 
four per cent of the male labor force and 
only thirty per cent of women gainfully 
employed in April, 1949. In the service 
industries, however, women make up sey- 
enty per cent of the labor force and men 
only forty-six per cent. 


+ + + 


Toward Better College Teaching is a 
bulletin of the Office of Education. It 
may be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
twenty-five cents. A list of suggestions 
for improvement is a part of the bulletin, 


+ + + 


Most business failures are due to errors 
in judgment, personality, decision, ability, 
and know-how. Two out of every three 
concerns that failed in 1950 had been in 
business five years or less. It would seem 
that sound counselling and proper back- 
ground appear to be prerequisites for en- 
tering business. 
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“the foundation boo 
of education.”* 


Compiled by the. 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 7 


and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 


Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 


Director 


streamline 


or department. 


Latest Filing Methods 
in the New Revised 
Edition of ... 


HOW TO FILE 
INDEX 


Record Controls Inc., Chicago 


THIS WIDELY USED practical 

guide—readily adaptable for use 
in the classroom—explains in de- 
tail how to handle every kind of 
filing problem in modern business, 
how to set up a smooth-running 
filing system, how to improve and 
existing methods. It 
stresses the latest techniques and 
shows how they may be adapted to 
the needs of the individual firm 


THE AUTHOR, filing consultant to 
many leading companies, has had wide ex- filing 











HOW DO YOU prepare 
papers correctly for filing? 
Which would give better service 
in a particular case—separated 
alphabetic and geographic files, 
or an independent subject mat- 
ter file? What are the advan- 
tages of central filing over de- 
partmental filing? How do you 
use a follow-up system to best 
effect — choose the most effi- 
cient equipment and the most 
competent personnel — analyze 
costs—use the latest micro- 
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ir application can save work, time, Over 100 Illus. * 306 Pages 
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filming techniques? The answers 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


C. |. Blackwood . . . NACBS Head 


et i 

Recently Elected NBTA Officers and Executive Board . . . Seated, left to right: Russell J. 
Hosler, treasurer; Paul F. Muse, president; Leslie J. Whale, secretary. Standing, left to right: 
Executive Board Members Lewis R. Toll, Mary Yocum, Thomas M. Dodds, Robert Finch, and 
Herman Enterline, first vice president. H. Everett Pope, second vice president, was absent 
when the picture was taken. 


Wenzil K. Dolva . . . Retailing Assoc. Pres. 


EBTA Officers and Executive Board Who Are Arranging April Convention .. . Seated, 
left to right, Pernin H. ©. Taylor, treasurer; Joseph Gruber, vice president; Rufus Stickney, 
president; Bernard A. Shilt, secretary, and Jay W. Miller, past president. Standing, left 
to right, Executive Board Members Lloyd H. Jacobs, Mrs. Agnes L. Seavey, John L. Rowe, 
Evelyn R. Kulp and A. Raymond Jackson. Agnes C. Phillips . 


al 


a . é 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr... . IBM President Mildred Lockwood . . . Erie Coordinator E. C. Wynegar . . . Pi Rho Zeta Gov. Gen. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





EBTA 


The following preview of what is in 
store for those who will attend the April 
convention of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association was given in “Con- 
vention Highlights”, recently mailed to 
members of this group: 
welcome awaiting 
you in the ‘City of Good Neighbors.’ 
Not everyone dine in the home of 
a president—but in Buffalo you'll be 
royally entertained in the Hotel Statler, 
which stands on the site of the home of 
Millard Fillmore, the thirteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. Across 
Niagara Square is the B A C Club in 
which the U. S. Cabinet met prior to the 
inauguration of Teddy Roosevelt in the 
Wilcox House on Delaware Avenue. 
You can lunch or dine in the very room 
where he took the oath of office as 
president of the United States as it is 
the Katherine Lawrence Restau- 


“There’s a hearty 


can 


now 
rant. 

“From the windows of your hotel or 
the nearby City Hall you'll see the fam- 
Bridge which connects the 
U. S. with Canada; view the world’s 
longest breakwall encircling the pic- 
turesque grain elevators which serve the 
largest flour-milling industry in the 
world; see the port of embarkation of 
LaSalle’s ship, the Griffon; peruse the 
panorama of highly diversified industry 
which makes it possible for you to visit 
almost any industry or business of your 
choice, hunt for a view of Father 
Baker's Basilica and Shrine or peer into 
the distance for a view of the Falls. 
You'll see—just ‘shuffle off to Buffalo’ 
and see what you'll see—it'll be worth 
your while. 

“A most delightful fiftv-mile tour by 
chartered buses to Niagara Falls via 
Canada has been planned for the first 
one hundred persons who make reserva- 


ous Peace 


tions. 

“The tour will leave Hotel Statler at 
4:30 p.m. on Friday, cross the Peace 
Bridge, and follow the 25-mile parkway 
along the bank of the Niagara River to 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Stops will be 
made at outstanding scenic spots and 
there will be opportunity to visit shops 
selling English china and woolens. 

“The climax of the tour will be a 
delicious dinner on the tenth-floor, beau- 
tiful dining room of the General Brock 
Hotel. While at your dinner table, high 
above the falls, you will be thrilled with 
the gorgeous spectacle of the constantly 
changing colored lights of the falls. 

“One of the most enjoyable features of 
the convention will be the banquet in the 
beautiful ballroom of Hotel Statler. In 
addition to having delectable food 
served only as Statler can serve it, 
you'll be entertained by the Angelus 
Singers of radio and stage fame. 

“Under the direction of Kenneth Gill, 
Music Editor of the Buffalo Courier- 
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Express, the Angelus Singers have made 
for themselves an enviable reputation 
through their concerts and eleven years 
of radio performances. 

“A vocal ensemble, with an accordion- 
ist to accompany, will move among the 
tables during the banquet to entertain 
and lead, if desired, in general singing. 
The stage performance, following the 
dinner, will present various groups of 
singers, as well as the entire ensemble. 

“Included in the stage performance 
will be a fifteen-minute program by Stu 
Hample, Buffalo cartoonist, whose 
drawings timed to appropriate 
music.” 

All this, in addition to a splendid pro- 
fessional program, an outline of which 
was given in the January issue of this 
magazine and more details of which will 
appear in the March issue. The Statler 
Hotel will be convention headquarters. 
The dates are April 10, 11 and 12. 


are 


Mountain Plains Group 


In the September issue of this maga- 
announced that there would 
of the recently formed 
group at the University 
26-28. The 


zine, it was 
be a convention 
Mountain Plains 
of Denver,. June 
this meeting, in addition to the profes- 
sional program for teachers of business 
subjects, is to organize the Mountain 
Plains group into an active district of the 
UBEA. It is expected that there will be 
a large attendance from Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing and Montana. 

The first day of the convention will be 
devoted to tours, registration and a felt 
lowship banquet. On Friday there will be 
sectional meetings, a professional session, 
an organizational meeting and a mountain 
trip followed by a chuck wagon dinner. 
Saturday will be devoted to a professional 
session, followed by sectional meetings. 

There will be a machines and book ex- 
hibit in connection with the convention. 


purpose of 


For further information about the 
convention, write to Earl G. Nicks, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1445 Cleveland Place, 
Denver, who is general chairman for the 
meeting. 


Wynegar Heads Pi Rho Zeta 


FE. C. Wynegar, president of the Na- 
tional Business College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, was elected as the new Governor 
General of Pi Rho Zeta International at a 
meeting in Dallas, Texas, in November. 

New chapters were installed at Hilo 
Commercial College, Hilo, Hawaii, and 
California Secretarial School, San Fran- 
California during the year 1951. 
Chapters were reactivated at Virginia 
Southern College, Roanoke, Virginia; 
3roward Business College, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida; Spencerian College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Henager School of Busi- 
ness, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


cisco, 


Blackwood Elected President of 
National Association & Council 
of Business Schools 

C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood “olleg 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is the ney 
president of the National Associ:tion & 
Council of Business Schools, having 
been elected to head this group at th 
December meeting in Chicago, 

E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, Wash. 
ington, D. C., was made first vice presi. 
dent and H. Everett Pope, Ok/ahoma 
School of Accountancy, Tuls:, was 
chosen second vice president. The see. 
retary is J. K. Kincaid, Miller Sc iool of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, and_ th 
treasurer is H. T. Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorad 

In the November issue of this maga. 
zine there was an item about thie ap. 
pointment of Harold D. Hopkins as 
executive secretary of this group 


American Collegiate Retailing 
Association Elects 

At its January meeting, held in Ney 
York City at the New York Universit 
School of Retailing, the American Col- 
legiate Retailing Association — elected 
Wenzil K. Dolva president for the next 
vear. Dr. Dolva is assistant dean of th 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration and chairman of the Department 
of Retailing at Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

John W. Wingate, School of Business 
Administration, College of the City of 
New York, was elected vice president, 
and Alice G. Dorworth, Director of Re 
tailing, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, was chosen treasurer 
Charles M. Edwards, Jr., dean of the 
School of Retailing at New York Un: 
versity is the secretary for this year. 


N. E. High School Teachers 
Elect Officers 

Members of the New England Hig! 
School Commercial Teachers Associa: 
tion held their forty-ninth annual meet: 
ing on November 3 at Babson Institute 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. An it 
teresting feature of the meeting was thi 
display of projects and work material 
subject field prepared by the 
schools represented in_ this 


in each 
various 
group. 

Agnes C. Phillips, J. A. Andrews 
School, Boston, Massachusetts, wa’ 
chosen president for the next year. Rut! 
Hiatt, Wakefield High School, Wake- 
field, Massachusetts, is the first vice 
president and William Gibbs, Arlingto! 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts 
is second vice president. Secretary fo! 
this year is Eleanor Tahaney, Walthat 
High School, Waltham, Massachusetts 
W. Ray Burke, Arlington High School 
Arlington, Massachusetts, was reelecte 
treasurer and the assistant treasurer } 
Daniel Creedon, Brockton High School 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 





Erie Advances Miss Lockwood 


Mildred Lockwood, on the teaching 
staff at Academy High School, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, since 1922 and assistant 
principal of the school for over five 
years, has been appointed curriculum 
coordinator for the Erie School District 
and will have direct supervision of the 
secondary department of mathematics 
and serve as consultant for the commer- 
cial education department. 

Miss Lockwood received her Bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1922 and her Master’s de- 
gree from the same university in 1936. 
She has done graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh and at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Bauernfeind to Southern 
Illinois University 


Harry B. Bauernfeind, former director 
of The Business Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been made supervisor of 
the Department of Business Education 
at the Vocational-Technical Institute, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 

Mr. Bauernfeind was a representative 
of The Gregg Publishing Company in 
Wisconsin for several years and served 
as director of studies in The Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, before going to The Busi- 
ness Institute in Detroit. He was di- 
rector of the U. S. Naval Training 
School at Northwestern University from 
February, 1943, until early in 1945, and 
isa former guidance counsellor and in- 
structor at the Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 

The Vocational-Technical Institute is 
anew division of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The primary objective of the 
Institute is the development of occupa- 
tional competencies in the fields of busi- 
hess, retailing, trades, industries, and 
homemaking. Training for business in- 
cludes courses of an advanced nature in 
medical and legal stenography, court re- 
porting, private and executive secre- 
tarial, secretarial accounting, office ma- 
chines, and an extensive office practice 
laboratory. 


New Sigma Alpha Sigma Chapter 


Sigma Alpha Sigma, honorary pro- 
fessional fraternity for college students 
majoring in secretarial administration, 
recently installed a chapter at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. Lelah 
Brownfield of Alabama College for 
Women conducted the installation. 

One of the main purposes of Sigma 
Alpha Sigma is to foster a closer rela- 
tionship between college-trained secre- 
taries and the business world, as well as 
to give recognition to professionally 
trained college secretarial students. 
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T. G. O'Brien Honored 

T. G. O’Brien, who became a teacher 
in the original Drake School in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, in 1901 and who is 
now president of the Drake Schools, 
was recently honored at a luncheon, fol- 
lowing fifty years of service with the or- 
ganization. 

Soon after accepting his first position, 
he was made principal of the Drake 
School in Jersey City and a few years 
later he became vice-president of the 
school. In 1907 he started the Drake 
Business School in New York City and 
later established nine other such schools 
in the greater New York City area. He 
was made president of the Drake 
Schools in 1925. 

At the luncheon celebrating his fifty 
years of service he was the recipient of 
many testimonials and a _ handsome 
scroll. 


“Business Education Meets 
the Emergency" 


The head over this item is the title of 
a pamphlet prepared especially for school 
administrators, business teachers, and 
counselors of the Michigan schools by the 
State Advisory Committee for Business 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. It is the first of 
a series of pamphlets to be prepared deal- 
ing with various aspects of business edu- 
cation in Michigan schools. 

The content is divided into two main 
sections. The first “What Can Be Ex- 
pected” deals with trends and sources for 
business workers. 

Part II—‘“What Can Schools Do?” 
makes suggestions for bringing the prob- 
lem before the present graduating class, 
planning ahead for the next year’s class, 
using adult education facilities, and work- 
ing more closely with business employers. 
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Glen I. Myers, recently appointed as- 
sistant manager of the College Depart- 
ment of South-Western Publishing 
Company, died at his home in Denton, 
Texas, December 9. 

Mr. Myers joined South-Western 
Publishing Company in 1942 as a sales 
representative in the state of New York. 
For five years he was a representative in 
the state of Texas. His appointment as 
assistant manager of the College De- 
partment of his company was announced 
in our issue for last November. 

Before going to South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, he was _§ assistant 
supervisor of distributive education in 
the state of Illinois. 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual 
Typewriter Art Contests, has announced 
the rules for the fourteenth contest. The 
rules and a complete list of prizes may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Nelson at 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. 

The announcement states that 
number of entries may be submitted and 
that the deadline is May 1, 1952. There 
is no restriction as to the make of type- 
writer, color of ribbon or carbon, type 
of design, or size of paper. 

Some of the entries submitted in this 
contest will be printed in this magazine. 
Entries submitted in the thirteenth con- 
test have been appearing in current 
issues of the JOURNAL. 
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Penmanship Contest for 
Private Business Schools 

The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges is sponsoring a pen- 
manship contest for private business 
schools, both members and non-members 
of the association. Dale E. Spencer, 
superior penman, and teacher of pen- 
manship for many years in the Illinois 
schools, has donated the trophy to be 
awarded to the school which sends in 
the entry of specimen writing showing 
the most improvement in penmanship 
within the school year. 

Dakota Business College, Fargo, won 
the 1951 contest. The school is headed 
by F. Leland Watkins, who has directed 
special attention toward penmanship at 
his school for some time. Mr. Spencer 
was the judge of the past year’s contest. 


U. of South Dakota Gets 
Pi Omega Pi Chapter 

The newest chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education honorary 
fraternity, is Gamma Iota Chapter at 
the University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. Mina M. Johnson, national or- 
ganizer, of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, conducted the installa- 
tion. Hulda Vaaler, head of the secre- 
tarial-training department is sponsor of 
the chapter and was made an honorary 
member. 


Who Owns American Business 


As a means of ascertaining who the 
owners of American business really are, 
the first comprehensive census ever 
made of the nation’s stockholder popu- 
lation is now under way. It will be con- 
ducted by the Brookings Institution 
which will publish the findings. It is 
suspected that the survey will produce 
evidence that Main Street—not Wall 
Street—owns the nation’s industries. 

The census will cover nearly 5,000 cor- 
porations. It will include not only the 
1,071 listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but also some 680 on the New 
York Curb, about 600 (exclusive of dual 
listings) on the regional exchanges, and 
approximately 2,500 of the companies 
traded over-the-counter. 
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Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


UL TYPING SIMPLIFIED 22! 





Ready Now TYPING SIMPLIFIED is the smallest typing text in use today. 

One Year Course (High School) TYPING SIMPLIFIED does not require the great bulk hitherto 
160 lessons $1.88 deemed necessary in typing texts. The new factors that make 

Two Year Course (High School) _ possible this simplification of the learning of typing and the improved 
x an weed results that come from that simplification are explained in the free 
College Course 7 — 

200 lessons $2.30 book, METHODS OF TEACHING TYPING SIMPLIFIED; a 

copy is yours for the asking. Also ask for a free examination copy 


Brief Course 


100 lessons $1.96 of edition of TYPING SIMPLIFIED in which you are interested. 


Send your request to nearest office: Business Education Division 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Third Edition of 


OFFICE AND 
SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 


by Stickney, Stickney, Horton, and Weil 


Among the many outstanding features of this 
new, Third Edition: 

¢ New chapter on Payroll 

¢ New stress on Personality and Character 
Training 

e New, more logical arrangement 

e New assignments at the end of each chapter 
. and throughout, you'll find tested, realistic 
principles to train your students for both small 
and large offices. 


Write for Your Examination Copy Today! 
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NOTE: For extra educational dividends, write for the free WRITE TODAY 


Teacher-Training Correspondence Course in THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND. Qualifying Certificate is 
awarded to teachers satisfactorily completing the course. 
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TYPEWRITING FOR SPEED AND AC- 
CURACY, by John L. Rowe, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 122 
pp. $1.24. 

This all-inclusive drill book is 
signed to help all typists improve their 
basic speed and accuracy whether they 
are registered in regular classes, in spe- 
cial classes, or are learning “on their 







de- 








own.” 

Each of the thirty units in Typewriting 
for Speed and Accuracy is divided into 
three parts. Part one of each unit pro- 
vides basic speed and accuracy drills; 
Part two is devoted to pace-setting 
speed and pressure practice; Part three 
provides material for sustained writing 
practice on paragraph material which 
has been carefully prepared to provide 
repetition practice on materials already 
previewed. This practice persists 
throughout the text inasmuch as _ pur- 
poseful repetition is one of the funda- 
mental laws of skill building. 

Both stroke and word counts are pro- 
vided at the end of each line, thus assist- 
ing accurate computation of short tim- 
ings. 

The book may be used for special 
speed-building or  corrective-practice 
classes, or it may be used in conjunction 
with a formal typewriting text. A book 
of this kind is especially useful in a 
class where careful diagnostic proce- 
dures have prepared the student to 
select his own remedial practice ma- 
terials from its contents. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS AND THE 
FEDERAL LAW, by Franklin H. Cook, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 563 
pp. $5.50. 
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Although arranged in the form of a 
textbook with summaries and case prob- 
lems included at the end of the chapters, 
this book is perhaps best suited as a 
reference or source book for advanced 
students and teachers of either business 
education or social studies. 

With the ever-increasing importance 
of the Federal Government in its rela- 
tionship with business, an appreciation 
of the background and legal evolution 
of this function of government should 
be of decided value to both the student 
and teacher of business, and this book 
might well provide the basis for a-sep- 
arate course not now generally found in 
the curriculum. As it is, this book pre- 
sents in considerable detail the role of 
the Federal Government in contrast to 
that of the states as it touches upon the 
regulation and control of monopolies, 
labor, public utilities, security exchanges, 
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and transportation and should conse- 
quently serve as an ideal reference when 
supplementary material is required in 
any of these areas. 

Although the book deals with topics 
most frequently associated with social 
studies or political science, it is written 
more like an advanced college law text 
and does succeed in effecting an ex- 
cellent integration of the two fields. 


Sd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fourth Edition, 
James H. Dodd, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 568 pp., 
$2.40. 


This fourth edition of a widely used text 
in economics follows the pattern similar 
to that of previous editions. It gives a 
great deal more economics than is found 
in many other texts prepared for the eco- 


nomics course, yet elaborate technical 
theory is avoided. 
As in the case of previous editions, 


teachers who use this textbook will have 
no criticism from even the most conserva- 
tive businessman. Yet the more liberal 
person cannot say that other points of 
view have been avoided. 

Full recognition is given to the prob- 
lems of capital but the point of view 
toward the free enterprise system is al- 
ways positive and constructive. Com- 
munism, socialism, and other forms of 
economy that differ from that of the 
United States are presented, but their 
weaknesses and inadequacies for the Amer- 
ican people are made clear. 


° 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOVERNMENTAL 
ACCOUNTING. Second Edition, by 
Lloyd Morey and Robert P. Hackett, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
518 pp., $5.50. 


Twenty or more per cent of the total 
financial operations of th: United States 
involve government accounting. This gives 
a key to the importance of this book. 

The authors explain the difference be- 
tween public and private business and the 
resulting differences in accounting pro- 
cedures in budget making in finance re- 
porting and in periodical auditing. This 
book offers a thorough discussion of the 
various types of government funds such a‘ 
revenue funds, working capital funds, util- 
ity funds, and the like. The accountings 
methods needed for each are carefully ex- 
plained. 

Over a hundred original problems are 
presented in addition to twenty-four prob- 
lems selected from the American Institute 
of Accountants CPA examinations. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
by Henry T. Owen, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 424 pp. $4.75. 
Arranged as a textbook with sum- 

maries and questions at the end of the 

chapters, this book should serve ex- 

cellently as either a college text for a 

specialized course in life insurance or a 

handy reference book for teachers and 

students of business. This book, al- 
though extremely comprehensive in its 
coverage, is written in such a manner 
that most of its contents should be 
understandable to the average secondary 
school pupil who might wish to supple- 

ment the material normally found in a 

unit on life insurance in various business 

education subjects. 

More specifically, the book describes 
in some detail how mortality tables are 
constructed, how premium rates are de- 
termined in connection with various 
types of policies, the function of the 
reserve, the general provisions of life 
insurance contracts, the legal rights of 
the parties involved, life insurance pro- 
gram planning, and the operation and 
regulation of insurance companies. In 
addition to an excellent glossary, there 
are appendices which include the newest 
mortality tables in their entirety, in- 
terest and present value tables, and 
specimen contract forms. 

The book is written from the view- 
point of the professional insurance man 
and consequently contains a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis concerning certain as- 
pects of life insurance from that found 
in the typical treatment given the sub- 
ject by authors of consumer education 
textbooks. 


+ 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND, Fourth Edi- 
tion, by Harry D. Kitson, Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 196 pp. 
$2.50. 
This book, by now something of a 


classic in its field, has been completely 
and brought up to date by its 
original author, Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son. The original edition was published 
in 1926 and since that time two revisions, 
one in 1944 and one in 1949, have been 
made. The present revision contains all 
of the vital insight into factors for human 
effectiveness and happiness which marked 
the earlier editions, but the book has un- 
dergone a new emphasis. 

The changes which the author deemed 
indicated are an interesting commentary 
on the trends of interest in the field of 
self-improvement literature. Two areas 
have been given particular new emphasis: 
one is the area of reading, writing, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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language skill and the other is that of 
mental hygiene. In the former there are 
some very interesting suggestions for 
faster reading and vocabulary improve- 
ment and in the latter some interesting ma- 
terial on psychological testing. 

There are in all some eighteen chapters 
and some of their titles are indicative of 
the nature of the book. Chapter One is 
called “There’s Nothing Wrong with Your 
Mind.” Chapter IX is called “The Dy- 


namic Imagination,” Chapter XV is called 
“The Art of Taking Notes,” and Chapter 
XVII is called “Healthy Emotional Life.” 
The book has -two special interests to 
teachers of business education. First, Dr. 
Kitson is a professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia and his view 
point is that of a master teacher. Second- 
ly, a professional class which the author 
believes can especially benefit by this 
practical psychology is that of the busi- 
nessman. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 246 





ARE YOU A "BOOK SLAVE" OR A "SITTING TEACHER" 


by Mamie Truett 


Jordan Vocational High School 
Columbus, Georgia 


One day I went in to talk with our 
superintendent, asking his permission to 
work during the Christmas holidays. 
During our conversation he tried to find 
out if I made lesson plans. I told him 
no, that I did not have to make any les- 
son plans. “If you had been teaching a 
subject five years would you have to 
make out a lesson plan?” I asked. This 
is the part of the conversation that I 
was remembering when I realized sud- 
denly the reason that I did not have any 
lesson plans. It was the fact that I had 
been what you might call a “slave” to 
the typing book. 

Yes, I had been using the same book 
five years and had not deviated from the 
text a single time during those years. 
After hearing this, you will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the person who 
interviewed me for the job asked me 
why we did not put out some good 
typists so that she would not have to 
get them from Oklahoma. She said the 
typists did not know the keyboard by 
touch, especially the numbers. She said 
they did not mind teaching the students 
some things but she could not take time 
to teach a student the keyboard. 

Could I deny her statement? No, I 
knew it was true. The typing book did 
not stress numbers and neither did I, 
even though numbers take up % of the 
keyboard. 

Most of us seem to have the idea that 
numbers are hard to type. It is not 
that the numbers are hard to type; it is 
just that we do not spend as much time 
on numbers as we do on the alphabet. 
It wasn’t because my class did not have 
time. Practically every year we covered 
approximately 150 assignments. So, it 
was not the time element. I had been a 
slave to the typing book and made my 
students little slaves, too. 

We, as typing teachers, must use sup- 
plementary material. We must study 
our community—find out what our 
typists must know. Then we must go 
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back to the classroom and teach our 
students on the basis of this finding. 

Many typing teachers might be called 
“Sitting Teachers’ — when you walk 
into their classroom they are not walk- 
ing around the room seeing if students 
need help, instead they are sitting at 
their desk—not grading papers, which is 
bad enough, nor are they checking stu- 
dents on techniques. They are just 
sitting. 

A “Sitting Teacher” answers ques- 
tions. She can do that and still sit at 
her desk. If a student asks, ‘‘What is 
a 40 space line?”, they get the answer 
immediately (22-67) for a pica machine. 
The teacher might even get up and 
write the answer on the board to keep 
from having to say it twice. The student 
moves the marginal stops to 22-67. The 
next time a 40-space line is needed, the 
same question is asked. 

Does this teacher expect a student to 
set up a mailable business letter, when 
faced with this situation on the job? 
How will the student find out what a 
40-space line is on the job? As long as 
we sit at our desks and call out “22-67” 
for a 40 space line or write the numbers 
on the board so that we will not have 
to say it more than once, we will con- 
tinue to hear the complaint from busi- 
nessmen that typing students cannot 
even set up a simple business letter. 

A “Sitting Teacher” follows the text- 
book but does not give a single ex- 
planation to the students as to why they 
are doing this or that. If the students do 
not know the purpose of an assignment, 
that assignment may as well have been 
omitted. The students would have ac- 
complished just as much without open- 
ing their books. 

Our textbooks are good if followed as 
the author intended for us, as teachers, 
to follow them. Our students should 
know what we are trying to accomplish 
and how we intend to do it. We can- 
not do this and be a “Sitting Teacher”, 
too, 
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Progressive instructors who 
have standardized on 
EraserStik 7099 and 7099B 
as the modern and better 
method of erasing... . 
will be happy to meet 
two new members of the 
EraserStik family 

7077 and 7077B (with 
brush). 

These new, blue-pol- 
ished beauties are ideal 
for keeping carbon copies 
clean. They whisk away 
carbon smudges and clean 
pencil marks like magic. 

As a teacher, you know 
that executives do not 
appreciate having to read 
a smudged and “tree” 
marked carbon copy. 
EraserStik is the last word 
in all-around typing clean- 
liness and efficiency. It's 
important that you plant 
the EraserStik habit in 
your students before they 
enter the business world. 


Before recommending 
that your Supply De- 
partment order 7077 
and 7077B, we suggest 
that you send for sev- 
eral samples to use for 
instruction and demon- 
stration in your class- 
room. Please write on 
your school letterhead. 
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TEACH ON 











Teach the way you always have—with the same 
methods and text books—but with IBM Electrics your 


students learn much more quickly! 


Using a light, easy touch on all IBM keys, students 
master the basic skills in far less time. You can eliminate 
many monotonous drills, using the extra time to build 


greater speed and accuracy than ever before. 


IBM Electric Typewriters make teaching easier, 
make learning easier. That’s another reason more and 


more schools are replacing with IBM’s. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 





-- | 


IBM, Dept. E-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education,” and complete 
educational kit. 


We'd like to see your new full-color 
sound movie, ‘‘Electric Typing 
Time,” on 
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The Ulalional Adding Machine 


with time-and-effort-saving 
features never before combined 


on ONE machine! 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


Automatic clear signal. Gives 


Subtractions in red. 





automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine was 
clear when the operator started 
fo use it, 


Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 


Automatic credit balance. 
Actual minus totals are aufo- 
matically computed, and print- 
ed by a single touch of the 
total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 


Full, visible keyboard. All 
ciphers print automatically — 
saving time, motion, and effort! 
Two or more keys can be de- 
pressed simultaneously, Amounts 
remain visible until added. 


These National Adding Machine features 
can mean money to you... in time saved 
. .. in added accuracy ... in more work 
done with less effort. Prove it in your 
own Office, on your own work. 


Can never be mistaken for 
additions.Stand out promi- 
nently even after amounts 
have been “checked off” 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures. 


Large answer dials. 
Always show the accu- 
mulated total in large 
numerals, Permit use of 
machine without tape. 


Heavy-duty construction. 
Compact for desk use. Portable 
enough to move about, yet 
rugged enough to carry on 

Easy-touch key action. through long years of hard 

Depression of keys is prac- service. 

tically effortless, yet sufficient to 

tell you when you have depressed 

a key. Tension is uniform 32 oz. 


Call the local National Cash Register 
Company’s office, or the dealer or dis- 
tributor for National Adding Machines. 
Arrange for a‘revealing demonstration 
now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 








